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A DRAWN GAME. 
BY BASIL. 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE THE DEBT,” BTC, 
oo ° 
CHAPTER XLVIL INTEGRATIO ‘AMORIS, 


NEXT morning’s post brought both Mrs. 
Tuck and Ida startling news; to Mrs. 
Tuck in a letter, to Ida in a newspaper 
addressed in Mrs. John’s writing, and 
forwarded from The Keep. Ida flew 
{ upstairs, newspaper in hand, to Mrs. Tuck’s 
room, to find that lady reading and re- 
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| of the clue just given her. 


of the unpleasantest words that ever blotted 


paper.” 
| TT knew there was some mistake!” 


reading in bed what to her were “a few 


‘}} cried Ida breathlessly, handing Mrs. Tuck 


the paper, and pointing to a letter signed 
“ Archie Guard.” _ 

It was a short and sharp letter con- 
tradicting the romance built up by the 
reporter on the foundation of his rescue 
of Anastasia. This romance was just as 
true, said the letter, as the lady’s attempt 
at suicide for his sake. Mere humanity 
/ had been his sole motive for saving her. 
The irritation in the tone of the letter was 
, due to his discovery that Anastasia herself 
had been industriously spreading about the 
} report of their reconciliation. Mrs. Tuck 
| read and re-read this letter, just as she had 
read and re-read her own; but curiously 
enough with the opposite effect upon her 
spirits: Archie’s letter was plainly an 
antidote to the poison of her own. 

» She sat up in bed, looked towards Ida 
without seeing her for a few moments, 
| while she followed and found many issues 
More than one 
mystery gradually became clear to this 
quick-witted woman in those few moments, 
fat last she said : 








yh Ida, it was an old letter—one of those 
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breach of promise letters,” with a most 
emphatic nod. 

Ida looked at her bewildered, not taking 
this view in for a little, and said then: 


engaged to her.” 

“Well, no, my dear,” replied Mrs. Tuck, 
somewhat embarrassed. 
so directly, now that I think of it; not in 
so many words. I was put on the wrong 
trail by his avowal of the letter, and mis- 
understood him to mean this by something 
he said, which I now see admits of a 
different interpretation altogether.” Then 


hastening from this embarrassing topic, she 


said suddenly and decidedly, and to Ida’s 
amazement: “This must be set right at 
once. I must see him again; or, perhaps, 
you had better see him this time, dear; I 
made such a mess of it.” 

Ida was confounded with this happy 
surprise, and said, and could say, nothing. 

“Tf I only knew where he was staying!” 
continued Mrs. Tuck with a puckered brow. 
‘“*T must telegraph to Mrs. Pybus ; or stay, 
I know. Fetch me pen, ink, and paper 
directly, dear.” 


“Bat he told you yesterday he was | 


“ He. didn’t say } 
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Ida flew with the flight and the happy | 


beating heart of a bird set suddenly free. 
When she returned with the writing 
materials, Mrs. Tuck sat up in bed and 
scrawled off this hasty note to Archie : 


“ My DEAR SIR,—Miss Bompas sent me 
the letter I showed you yesterday with the 
assurance that it referred to her attempt at 
suicide and to your heroic rescue of her, 
and was written by you on the day after 
that occurrence. It has this moment struck 


me that it was an old letter with a meaning | 


altogether different. If Iam right I should 
take it as a very great kindness if you 





would call to receive my most penitent 
apology. I cannot feel easy till I am 
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assured of your forgiveness. Believe me, 
my dear sir, very sincerely yours, 
“B. Tuck. 

“ P.S.—I shall stay indoors all day in 
the hope that you may call. 

“PP.S.—I was too angry and unjust 
yesterday to assure you—though I hardly 
think you needed the assurance—that your 
cousin of course declined to read the letter, 
though she could not help hearing its con- 
tents from me. Her. extreme distress 
about the misunderstanding makes me the 
more anxious to hear that you think it 
pardonable, and will pardon it.” 


It will be seen that the “‘PP.S.,” with a 
very natural inconsistency, takes as certain 
the misunderstanding which the letter 
assumed to be merely probable. 

“Do you know the name of the shop 
where we bought the photograph, Ida?” 
asked Mrs. Tuck as she enclosed this letter 
in an envelope. “ We could get his address 
there, as he gave it to the shopman.” 

“T know the shop.” 

Mrs. Tuck meditated a moment; and 
said then : 

“ Well, dear, perhaps you had better go 
yourself, as there may be no time to lose. 
Take Sarah with you, and send her in a 
hansom with the letter to the address 
when you get it.” 

Sarah was the lady’s-maid. 

Mrs. Tuck was quite excited in her 
eagerness, but Ida needed no spur. She 
and Sarah were soon ready,.and soon at 
the shop. Here they found that Archie 
was staying at The Grand—beside them ; 
and thither Sarah was dispatched with the 
letter. 

Ida, returning to Mrs. Tuck, was sur- 
prised to find her still in bed with seemingly 
no idea of getting up. 

“He is staying just beside us here at 
The Grand, Mrs. Tuck.” 

“Then he'll probably be here in a few 
minutes,” replied Mrs. Tuck complacently, 
settling her head more comfortably on the 
pillow. 

“Won't you see him?” cried Ida, fear- 
ing, hoping, she hardly knew which, to be 
allowed to see Archie alone. 

“ Oh, certainly, if you particularly wish 
me to be present!” with an arch smile 
and look which it was not possible to mis- 
take, or even to affect to mistake, and 
which brought the colour in a flood to 
Ida’s face. ‘No, no, my dear; I’ve 
meddled and muddled enough already. 
You must make my peace and your own 





together. And, Ida dear, you’re so stately 
and reserved, that I am sure you'll forgive 
me for reminding you that we owe him 
every amend you can make him in manner 
and otherwise. We did him a most cruel 
injustice at a time when he must have felt 
it most cruelly—when everything was torn 
from him together—health, fortune, his 
good name, his very name itself. You 
mustn’t forget that, dear ; and you mustn’t 
forget either,” continued Mrs. Tuck, with 
most marked emphasis ; “youmustn’tforget 
either that, being penniless and. without 
even a name, he will: probably be too 
proud to make any advance; while pride 
itself obliges you, as an heiress and as 
being in the wrong, to be. humble and 
conciliatory, and, I was almost going to 
say, encouraging.” She might have said 
it without making her meaning plainer. 
This lecture from Mrs. Tuck! The Mrs. 
Tuck who, a few hours before, had dwelt 
on Archie’s poverty and namelessness as 
not the least of his crimes! At first Ida 
thought that Mrs. Tuck must have heard 
of Archie’s having somehow recovered 
name and fortune ; but when she spoke of 
him still as nameless and penniless, Ida 
knew there must be another reason for 
this sudden and confounding conversion. 
What, she could not imagine ; nor did she 
now give much time or thought to an 
attempt to fathom this mystery. Enough 
to know that Mrs. Tuck was eager for her 
reconciliation with Archie, and for some- 
thing more than a reconciliation—a some- 


‘thing the thought of which doubled the 


beating of her heart in intense and alter- 
nating hope, fear, joy, doubt, certainty, 
despair—briefly, in love. 

While she sat silent by Mrs. Tuck’s 
bed, with eyes downcast and cheeks from 
which the blood seemed to ebb and flow 
like a wave, the summons came, 

‘Please, there was a gentleman below 
who wished to see Miss Luard.” Not Mrs. 
Tuck, but Miss Luard. 

“T thought so!” cried Mrs. Tuck 
triumphantly. “He had quite enough of 
me yesterday. You'd better take the 
letter, dear; when he reads it again he 
will see how inevitable the mistake was.” 
Ida took the letter and went downstairs, a 
picture of perfect composure, though she 
could hardly tell how she got down. At 
the sitting-room door she paused for a 
moment to “ pull herself together,” and then 
with a trembling hand opened it and 
— seemingly stately and serene as 
usual, ' 
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Archie did not advance to meet her, but 
could not help looking his eagerness. He 
would not take Mrs. Tuck’s word for Ida’s 
attitude.towards him. Ida, as he did not 
advance, stopped and faltered out : 

“T brought the letter,” hardly knowing 
what to say, or what she said: 

“Tda, how could you believe it?” ina 
tone of poignant reproach that went to her 


- very soul, 


“T wouldn’t have believed it, Archie, if 
I hadn’t seen you together. Forgive me, 
Archie, I didn’t know what to think,” 
holding out her hand and speaking in a 
piteous tone of penitence and entreaty. 
This the cold and proud Ida! Archie, sure 
now of his ground, sprang forward, seized 
her hand, kissed it passionately, and said 
then : 

“Seen us together? When? What do 
you mean ?” 

Then Ida told him how she had called 
on the day after the fire, and had surprised 
Anastasia and him in what certainly 
seemed an attitude of reconciliation. Archie, 
having made his explanation of this rather 
questionable attitude, cried : 

“ Oh, it was to that the letter was sup- 
posed to allude,” opening and re-reading it. 

“She must have seen you,” he said, as 
he tossed it aside. 

“Yes; she saw me, and of course I 
thought she told you.” 

“ She’s——”_ But he fortunately did 
not complete the sentence. 

“T couldn’t helpmisjudging you, Archie.” 

“ Of course you couldn’t ; no one could. 
Why, she has even dated it to the day !” 

“Then you forgive me, Archie ?” 

‘Forgive you!” On.a sudden impulse 
impossible to resist, he took her in his 
arms and kissed her. 

She was-his cousin, you see, even if she 
was Captain Brabazon’s betrothed. Never- 
theless, he feared he had offended her, and 
was inexpressibly relieved on releasing her 
when she said only : 

“ And you will let me have my letter?” 

“Your letter?” 

“The letter I—I sent back,” stammered 
Ida, blushing painfully, for she couldn’t 
speak or think of the insult without 
shame. 

“You didn’t think I should keep it as a 
souvenir ?” 

“Tt couldnt have made you more un- 
happy than it made me, Archie. But you 
can tell me what was in it.” 

“Tt was only a note asking you to see 
me before I quitted England.” 





“Archie, don’t go!” imploringly, with 
yearning eyes, and a gesture of entreaty. 

“Tf only you were free!” he groaned, 
turning suddenly round, and burying his 
face in his arms upon the mantelpiece. 

He felt her tremulous hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“T am free, Archie,” her voice timid and 
trembling as her hand. 

He faced round and caught her in. his 
arms, not this time to be released so soon. 


Then he held her from him to look into - 


the blushing face, whose downcast eyes 
could not meet his burning gaze. He was 
trying in that look to realise incredible 
happiness—in that kind of suspense which 
cannot believe in a great joy because of 
its greatness—a haze created by the very 
glory of the sun it hides. 

“ My darling !” coaming her to him 
again. 

” These first transports over, he asked her, 
in order to realise her releasé, how she had 
attained it. Then did Ida grow eloquent 
over Dick’s magnanimity, to be cut sud- 
denly short by the question : 

‘“* When do you say he released you?” 

“The day we met you,” answered Ida, 
surprised by the question. 

“Tt was the day he heard of it!” ex- 
claimed Archie. 

“ Heard of it! Of what?” 

“Why, of your fortune having passed 
back to me.” 

“Qh, Archie!” she exclaimed, her eyes 
shining with a new happiness. “Is it 
true t” 

“ Didn’t you know?” in a tone of sur- 
prise. 


“No; nor Mrs. Tuck. We have heard . 


nothing of it at all. 

* Quite.” 

J cannot tell you how glad I am,” with 
an emphasis which doubled the meaning of 
the words. 

“ Why?” he asked, thinking the reason 
to he her certainty that Mrs. Tuck’s oppo- 
sition to their engagement would now be 
removed. 

“Why? Because—because you are s0 
proud, Archie. 
you give everything and take nothing.” 

“ Nothing!” putting a world of mean- 
ing into the exclamation, and the ardent 
look of admiration which accompanied it.. 
‘‘Tt was not your fortune, dearest, that 
put you beyond my reach. Your fortune 
was nothing beside. you, and I never 
thought of it when I thought of you. But 
I had not even a name tooffer you. Every- 


Is it quite certain % ” 


You are not happy unless - 
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thing seemed to go from me in a moment 
as in a dream, and to come back to me in 
a moment as from a dream. I can hardly 
realise it.” 

Then they talked of yesterday, as of 
years ago, and of to-day as for ever, and 
never recurred once to the subject of Dick, 
or of Mrs. Tuck, or of the circumstances 
of Archie’s recovery of name and fortune. 
They could think and speak only each of 
the other, and of the love which made 
them a universe to themselves—as mys- 
terious, infinite, and glorious as that about 
and above them. 

Even this but yesterday seemed to both 
a sterile promontory o’erhung by a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours ; but 
to-day they have crossed such a bridge as 
that described in Tieck’s exquisite story of 
The Elves; and the forlorn and fearful 
wilderness blossoms like the rose ; earth is 
again a goodly frame ; and heaven an ex- 
cellent canopy, a brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, a majestical roof fretted with golden 
fire. 

It was lunch-time before Mrs. Tuck 
appeared. She had considerately left them 
together for more than two hours—rejoic- 
ing herself the while in the success of her 
ingenious, if not ingenuous, suggestion to 
Ida that she should try to conquer her 
reserve, and make what advance she could 
to Archie, remembering the vast difference 
in their fortunes. . __ ' 

So it came about that in the foregoing 
interview between the lovers, Ida thought 
this difference to be in her favour, while 
Archie knew it was in his. But for this 
Ida could not have made so frank an 
advance, nor could Archie have received it 
so frankly. 

Thus Mrs. Tuck’s strategy had the justi- 
fication of success—its sole justification. 
For no reader will be as much surprised 
as he will be shocked to learn, that Mrs. 
Tuck had heard from Mr. Mead that 
morning of Archie’s having come upon 
conclusive evidence of his legitimacy. 

“How do you do, Mr. Guard?” cried 
Mrs. Tuck effusively as she entered, having 
first fumbled a good deal with the door- 
handle. ‘I hope you have made my peace, 
my dear; you've been so long about it 
that I made sure you must have found it 
difficult,” with an arch look at Ida. 

Ida, blushing, hastened to turn the con- 
versation. 

“T’ve lost my fortune, Mrs. Tuck.” 

“Lost your fortune!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Tuck, throwing up her hands, and express- 





ing in her voice and face an amazement 
all the more overwhelming because it was 
assumed. 
. “Yes; Archie has got it,” glancing 
shyly up at him. 

Mrs. Tuck sat down and looked in a 
bewildered manner from one to the other. 


Her confusion of face was so masterly | 


done as to disarm Archie’s suspicion. He 
had been absolutely certain that Mrs. 
Tuck’s letter of apology was inspired by 
her knowledge of this sudden turn of 
fortune; but now he was equally convinced 
that he had done her great injustice by the 
assumption, and was, therefore, eager to 
make her what amends he could for his 
ungenerous construction of a generous 
letter. 

‘We have compromised the matter, 
subject to your approval, Mrs. Tuck,” he 
said, taking Ida’s hand. 

“That is to say,” retorted Mrs. Tuck 
with a suspiciously quick recovery of her 
composure ; ‘that is to say, you would 
take both Ida and her fortune? Really a 
most unselfish compromise on your part, 
Mr. Guard!” smiling pleasantly upon 
Archie. Then, recollecting herself, she 


added seriously : ‘But pray allow me to 


get over one shock at a time. Do I under- 
stand you to mean that you have 
established—— Ida, my dear, it’s my turn 
for a téte-i-téte with your cousin now. I 
promise you it won’t be of the unconscion- 
able length of yours.” 

Ida having retired, Mrs. Tuck questioned 


Archie as to the particulars of the discovery — 


of the evidence of his legitimacy, about 
which she had no need to affect a curiosity, 
for she sincerely felt it. 

Archie’s account amounted in brief to 
this : The place where Liz and Ben’s little 
girl had been buried, and whither Liz piously 
bore for burial Ben’s mutilated limb, was 
Browbridge, the home of Grace Gritts, and 
of her sister, Charlotte Ann Easterbee. 
Grace was a cousin of Liz’s, and when Liz 
found that she could not return to Ryecote 
on the same day of her arrival at Brow- 


bridge, she begged and was conceded the 


hospitality of the Red House—a concession 
from Grace Gritts which will surprise 
no one who knows how sacred the duty of: 
hospitality to kinsfolk is held in Yorkshire. 
Even Grace was not so graceless as to dis- 
regard it. Besides, she needed Liz’s advice. 
Now Liz, to whom Mrs. John wrote any- 
thing of concern to Archie, had heard of 
his loss of Mr. Tuck’s property through 
his illegitimacy; but she had no idea 
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who his father’s first and lawful wife was 
supposed to be until Grace showed her old 
letters to her sister, and told her at the 
same time of Dr. Grice’s mysterious visit. 
Now this visit had made a deep impression 
upon Grace, not merely because visitors to 
the Red House were few, but because she 
still cherished a greedy hope that her 
sister had left some money of which the 
mysterious visitor had come to tell her, 
and would have told her if she hadn’t 
taken his ill-timed jest about a baby ina 
manner so alarming. Liz had hardly been 
half an hour in the house when Grace sub- 
mitted the matter to her judgment ; and 
that she might be perfect mistress of it 
from first to last, put into her hands some 
letters she had stolen from her sister, and 
had shown to their father upon his death- 
bed to ensure her sister’s disinheritance. 

It was to this disinheritance the letters 
mainly referred. They were plainly answers 
of Geoffrey Guard’s to appeals from Charlotte 
Ann “to make an honest woman of her” 
before the birth of her child ; because other- 
wise her father had vowed both to disinherit 
her and turn her out of the house. Plainly, 
too, she did not plead any promise of 
marriage (and indeed Grace gave Liz to 
understand that her sister was a loose 
character long before she. fell in with 
Geoffrey Chown). 

Geoffrey, in answer to these appeals, 
over and over again assured her that he 
was already married (reminding her more 
than once that he had told her so all 
along), but at last gave in after his weak 
and reckless manner to her proposal to go 
through the form of marriage with her in 
a registry-office to satisfy her father before 
his death, and so secure to her a place in 
his will. : ; 

Never was there an apter illustration of 
the Italian proverb, “ Tanto buon che val 
niente,” than this easy-led, easy-natured, 
and easy-principled Geoffrey Guard. He 
never could say “no” to himself, or to 
anyone else, and, therefore, he agreed at 
last to this very dangerous proposal out of 
mere and sheer weakness, weariness of 
worry, and readiness to oblige. 

These were the lettters Liz spelled out 
painfully without an idea of their being 
Archie’s father’s, until Grace showed her 
the photograph of the wedding-party ; then 
at once she recognised the bridegroom. 


| She had seen at the vicarage not only a 


portrait of him in oils, but more than one 
photograph, and she had no doubt now at 
all of the bearing upon Archie’s fortunes 





of the story she had just heard and read. She 
promised Grace that she would get her 
some money—how, she did not say—if 
she was allowed to take away the letters 
and the photograph, and Grace greedily 
accepted the offer. 

Through the photograph Archie identi- 
fied Sir Arthur Denzil as Smart, the 
groomsman, and Smart, glad enough to 
make terms with him now that Dick was 
out of the running, promised to procure 
Archie’s mother’s marriage certificate for 
fifty pounds. In fact, Smart had been in - 
his better days Geoffrey Guard’s bosom 
friend, and as such had officiated at both 
weddings as groomsman. Geoffrey con- 
sidered that he might hereafter, if neces- 
sary, bring forward the fact of his having 
the same groomsman at both as a proof 
that the second was a mere mock marriage. 
His marriage to Archie’s mother had been 
clandestine, and kept for some time secret 
through her terror of her brother James. 





MODERN TRAVEL. 

ONCE upon a time—it is not so long ago, 
but then social changes march on rapid 
feet—man was a sedentary animal, and 
woman still more so. Your traveller, the 
man who daringly and persistently went 
forth, was a phenomenon. We know how 
“ Abyssinian ” Bruce was treated by stay- 
at-home listeners when he came boastfully 
back to relate legends of mid-African 
manners and customs. We do not know 
how Herodotus, or Marco Polo, or Mande- 
ville fared ; but now everyone comes out 
of the chimney nook, and is, in a sense, a 
traveller. But ancient voyagers—and we 
may call Sentimental and Reverend Law- 
rence Sterne ancient for our purpose, and 
Oliver Goldsmith and Arthur Young—had, 
at least, some difficulties to surmount, and 
they did: see something of the country into 
which they adventured their persons, 
purses, and portmanteaux. The old style 
of travel brought the traveller into con- 
tact with the people through the midst of 
whom he had to thread his way. Sterne’s 
colloquy with the Franciscan friar at Calais, 
the alms refused, and then eagerly 
tendered, the touching words, the French 
shrug, the little horn box, the pinch of 
snuff, sound like an echo from a vanished 


past. As impossible is that prettier pic- 


ture of our Milton, not yet a poet, not yet 
blind, having in early youth the King’s 
royal permission to travel, despite the 
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grudging opposition of the merchants of 
the Staple and the Steelyard, and, as he 
lay asleep on the bank of a high road in 
North Italy, kissed by an Italian countess 
who had stopped her carriage because of 
the beauty and the forlornness of the 
slumbering English boy. 

Things move nowin very prosaic grooves. 
Travel is an accepted fact—a sort of epi- 
demic which sets in every spring, and be- 
comes most virulent during the sultry 
months of the late summer. And those 
who practise it are expected, by those who 
make a livelihood out of their peripatetic 
habits, as regularly as the pilchard shoals 
off the Cornish coast, or the herrings 
that dapple the North Sea. Railway and 
steamboat companies allow a large margin 
on the credit side of their books, on 
account of the roving habits of modern 
society. There will, on Bank Holidays, 
and at certain festivals, such as Easter, be 
migratory rushes-of short duration. During 
all the fine weather, from what the alma- 
nack calls spring to what the almanack 
dubs autumn, there will be a steady flow, 
with as steady a reflux of the wave. And, 
the Parliamentary Session and the London 
season over, there will be a holiday exodus, 
more or less stupendous, according to the 
condition of the money-market. English- 
men are not now, by any means, the only 
tourists. Time was when they were, and 
still the memory of dead-and-gone Milors, 
who came with four post-horses and 
mighty whip-cracking to pay such bills as 
dowried the daughters and provided for 
the younger sons of fortunate innkeepers, 
gilds the British name. There are yet 
fossil waiters, queer old French touts, and 
queerer Italian ciceroni, who turn up their 
noses at cosmopolitan wanderers, and try, 
like the Giant Fee-Faw-Fum, to smell the 
blood of an Englishman, but with no 
malignant purpose, whenever fresh cargoes 
of humanity heave in sight. French 
journalists yet complain that at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, “Ah, monsieur is a foreigner, 
then?” is addressed. to every glib and 
shabby Parisian who looks aghast at being 
accosted in “ pigeon” English. But, as a 
general rule, all are sheep that come to be 
shorn along the principal routes of Euro- 
pean progress. There is a standard of 
Procrustes to which modern wayfarers are 
made toconform. The same severe tariff as 
to prices applies to all nations. A colour- 
less cosmopolitan cookery, a cold uniformity 
of discomfort, and the wooden monotony 
of a frigid reception, await all alike. 


Perhaps, of everyday travellers, the 
American is the most, and the German the 
least popular. For Herr Miiller and Herr 
Schiilze, quite independent of the fact that 
they are hated by all French - speaking 
people on account of the bitter humiliation 
of the war of 1870, want to save’ their 
thalers and silbergroschen. And the first 
requisite is, now, that the birds of passage 
should pay, their way without haggling or 
hesitation. The Spaniard and the Italian 
are thriftier still, but give less offence, for 
there is a general belief that the poor 
Southerners have lean purses, and then 
they want so little, and slink off so humbly 
to inferior accommodation and stinted 
meals. Whereas, of all nomads the 
German—who, as often as not, is a German 
Jew—is the noisiest and the most self- 
assertive, while he alone has the daring to 
dispute an overcharge, and to fight battles 
royal over the sum total ofa bill.. But’the 
silent, sprucely attired, melancholy-eyed 
American is the pet of waiters, and the 
cynosure of landlords. He submits his 
fleece to the shearer more passively than 
Europeans do, and perhaps cares less for 
the result of the operation, since he has 
come to the Old World to spend so many 
dollars, and will not be sorry to be at 
home again in Chicago, or Baltimore, or 
Brooklyn, when the big pile set aside 
for the grand tour in the Old World has 
melted like snow in sunshine. He takes 
counsel with the knights of the napkin as 
to the repast he shall order, and the brand 
of the champagne to be uncorked for him ; 
needs an interpreter everywhere; pays huge 
bills and distributes lavish largesse un- 
murmuringly ; and seems rather glad than 
not when he steams forth into the Atlantic, 
homeward bound. 

Next to Americans and Russians, the 
latter of whom are presumably princes or 
conspirators, and spend liberally, French 
tourists are, perhaps, what hotel-keepers and 
their satellites prize the most. For the in- 
stinct of economy, which is second nature, 
if not first, with a Frenchman at home, seems 
quite to desert him when he has become 
migratory. And then there are now such 
numbers of French whose incomes are 
really handsome, and who have an almost 
morbid fear of appearing parsimonious 
when en voyage. Perhaps it would 
jeopardise M. Blot’s credit on the Paris 


de Garenne’s claim to be made a Prefect or 
Councillor General, if he appeared to care 





whether he paid twenty francs or two for 


Bourse, or damage M. le Comte Bouchardot | 
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what he wanted. If he has an establish- 
ment of servants with him, he takes first- 
class tickets cheerfully for them all, and, 
indeed, there might be a revolt of the 
kitchen if he did not. He hires the best 
rooms in the best hotels, rents sumptuous 
villas at Nice or Cannes, allows his woman- 
kind to run up any bills with milliner, 
linendraper, or coachbuilder, and seems as 
oblivious of the value of money as his 
shrewd old grandfather was keenly alive to 
it. Sometimes there is a crash and a 
suicide, or a prosecution for forgery. 
Sometimes speculation,Government favour, 
or a lucky windfall, enable the rash Gaul 
to pull through. On that greatest of 
gaming-tables, the Parisian Stock Ex- 
And aunts, 
and uncles, and the oddest and wealthiest 
of old cousins have a convenient knack of 
dying, just when a trump card is wanted 
to stem the tide of ill-luck. But, at any 
rate, the Frenchman of any rank or posi- 
tion, who has once turned his back on the 
Lares and Penates of domestic prudence, 
spends and spares not, and the fast accu- 
mulating wealth of France has helped to 
inflate prices throughout Europe. 

The grumbling British paterfamilias is 
not now of high account, as he was for 
some thirty years-after- Waterloo: He is 
not “ Milor” any more ; he is not rich and 
generous; and there are even doubts of 


his solvency. The possession of a wife. 


and daughters, a good deal of luggage, 
and a choleric temper, are no longer re- 
garded as certificates of station and sub- 
stance. The roving bachelor is suspected 
of being a Cook’s tourist if he cannot talk 
French, and a commercial traveller if he 
can. Even the queer old maiden ladies 
who range about in pairs, with green bon- 
nets and blue “uglies,” and red Murrays 
in the grasp of their lean fingers, are now 
regarded as the advanced guard of a 
possible Salvation Army, ready at any 
moment to strike up a hymn, preach a ser- 
mon, occasion a riot, and bring discredit 
on the town. A marked alteration in the 
market value of the Englishman abroad 
has been noticed within the last six or 
seven years. It may be doubted whether, 
out of Nice and Pau. and a few Riviera 
resorts, the islanders were ever really 
popular. But now that they spend less 
and exact more than Russians, French, and 
Yankees, it is not surprising that their 
national peculiarities should be viewed 
through severe spectacles. 

In one respect we English yet command 


| attention. 





There are so many of us that 
it is worth the while of Boniface and his 
army of waiters, of railway-guards, and 
porters, and commissionaires, and coach- 
men to try to catch us, if not to please us. 
It was for English visitors, not for Ger- 
mans, and still less for French, that the 
huge caravanserais of Switzerland were 
erected. It is worth noticing that a great 
change has come over the country which 
has been aptly styled the playground of 
Europe. Twenty years ago the Swiss 
monster hotel was justly considered the 
best of its kind. Nowhere else were the 
accommodation and the attendance so good. 
There was a sort of Arcadian simplicity, 
such as is yet found in old inns of the 
Oberland, ‘about the people. They were 
cordial and polite, and the bill—that 
snake-in-the-grass which often embitters 
the feeling between host and guest—was 
reasonably moderate. All that has been 
changed. A younger generation of hotel- 
keepers has grown up to inherit the paternal 
keys, and it has occurred to Young Switzer- 
land that the best way to squeeze a profit 
out of travellers is to bully them. All 
individuality is to be strictly repressed, as 
it was in German hostels when Erasmus 
was a young student. Pilgrims may 
scramble for rooms, be thankful when they 
get what they want, and meek and mute 
when they do not, or it will be the worse 
for them. There is food in plenty at the 
gigantic table d’héte; otherwise, let the 
laggard wait for the next meal. Vin 
ordinaire, called by eight different names, 
and at various prices on the wine-list, 
should content the thirstiest. There must 
be no -complaints, no whims and fancies. 
Not every Swiss landlord has the spirit to 
summon his retainers, and hurl recalcitrant 
visitors down a flight of stone steps, as 
happened two or three years since at the 
Righi. But it is not for nothing that the 
innkeeper is a magistrate, judge, and 
landamman perhaps, the grandest per- 
sonage in his commune, perhaps in his 
canton. He is more secure in his hotel 
than was Front-de-Beeuf in his robber- 
castle. It would take a combined crusade 
to get at him, and it is fortunate that 
he is merciful, if morose, for he is virtually 
above the law. 

One alteration for the worse there is, 
as a result of the extraordinary and in- 
creasing number of modern travellers, and 
that is that nobody expects or cares to see 
the same faces a second time. Once every 
hostelry had its valued list of clients— 
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dear old customers, at the sound of whose 
names the flat-capped chef did his best 
to concoct culinary marvels, while the 
hangers-on of the establishment brightened 
up with smiles that were not wholly mer- 
cenary. But now a landlord’s gratitude 
merely means a lively expectation of future 
favours, not to be expected from old 
customers, but from their fellow-country- 
men. When Herr Schwindel, or M. 
Gobetout, of the Grand Hotel Universel, 
advertises that he trusts for the continued 
support of his esteemed patrons, Boniface 
merely means that he hopes more English 
and Americans will bring grist to the mill. 
He would not, personally, know a new 
guest from an old one, nor would his 
waiters, who change places every three 
months or so. A big, noisy caravanserai 
is simply a sort of Stock Exchange, or 
mart, where food and lodging are paid 
for at rates exceptionally dear, but where 
considerable outlay is necessary on the 
part of the capitalist who keeps the concern 
afloat. 

A vigorous effort has been made, under 
the auspices of Pullman, and doubtless 
under those of imitators less appropriately 
named, to abolish inns altogether, and to 
make a train, what a ship is, the temporary 
home of the passenger. Unfortunately, 
transport by land is very costly, and the 
accommodation thus offered to the mere 
public is on a very contracted scale, Rich 
men, to whom “a guinea or five guineas— 
ten, if you like,” represents their hazy 
good-humour as to expenditure, can get a 
good deal in the way of spacious saloons 
and snug sleeping-apartments, along with 
high speed, in England. But on the Con- 
tinent, where railway managers have the 
most niggardly notions both as to the rapi- 
dity of a journey and the amount of cubic 
feet necessary for every one of the live 
parcels they convey, it is needful to be 
very rich indeed if you want luxuries. 
An evil eye was always cast by French 
station-masters even on the common coupés, 
the fares for which were half as much again 
as those of ordinary first-class carriages. 
The coupé was a privilege. It was con- 
trary to equality, an insult to the glorious 
principles of 1789. To annoy the invalids 
and timid ladies who hired them was 
deemed a patriotic act. 

Sometimes a rough commis-voyageur, per- 
fumed with garlic and bad cigars, was law- 
lessly thrust in. Sometimesthe secluded ones 
were prohibited from purchasing an extra 
ticket, so as to quarter a supernumerary 





member of the family elsewhere. The 
suggestion that privacy and quiet were 
desired, was resented, a few years since, 
as a violation of the rights of man. Now 
there are Pullman’s cars on the trunk lines 
of railroad, but these are conducted on 
American, not English, principles. Those 
who have sound constitutions, full purses, 
and phlegmatic nerves, can, doubtless, eat, 
sleep, and journey in gregarious proximity, 
but if elbow-room or repose be desired, 
neither the wagon-lits nor the wagon- 
salons are quite satisfactory. Travellers 
are too closely packed ; the arrangements 
too much resemble those of a peripatetic 
wild-beast show, while of pickpockets there 
is some fear. Of course, even on the Con- 
tinent, money will smooth away asperities 
of travel, but then the golden balm must 
be lavishly and persistently applied. The 
most comfortable traveller of our own time 
is a mighty Jewish financier. Foreign 
journalists fall into ecstasies over the royal 
carriage in which the Prince. of Wales 
speeds from Calais. to Berlin, or the Riviera 
and back again, and which, handsome and 
commodious as it-is, is a mere item of the 
rolling-stock of the South-Eastern Railway 
Company. But the Viennese Baron Roth- 
schild isfamousfor possessing a sortof yacht 
on wheels, that boasts of all the splendid 
accommodation of the costliest pleasure 
vessel, with immunity from that awkward 
sea-sickness which sometimes mars the zest 
of maritime revels. All royal or imperial 
conveyances pale before this moving palace, 
with its staff of servants, its squadron of 
cooks, its cellars, storerooms, and gorgeous 
apartments. The golden Baron can, as he 
did when he attended the lengthy repre- 
sentations at Wagner’s gigantic theatre at 
Bayreuth, not only be independent of 
hotel-keepers, but give magnificent banquets 
to a large circle of discriminating friends 
without quitting the richly draped walls of 
his temporary home. 

There are those—chiefly idle young 
ladies with imaginations excited by a long 
course of novel-reading—who deplore the 
prosaic tameness of our present locomotion, 
and would feel it a refreshing incident 
were Claude Duval to canter up, pistol in 
hand, or Dick Turpin to command a halt 
and lighten the purses of the company. 
But they are wrong, for it is very easy to 
be robbed nowadays. If there are few high- 
waymen—and out of Spain and America 
there are next to none—there is a plurality 
of pickpockets (English for the most part) 
to infest every main line abroad. Also the 
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shameless plunder of tourists’ luggage 
which goes on in Italy, and even more on 
that great iron road which leads from 
Paris to Cannes, Nice, and Monaco, has 
never been paralleled. Guards, porters, 
and petty officials must make an ex- 
ceedingly comfortable thing of rifled 
trunks, missing jewel-cases and desks, or 
cash-boxes burst open as the train speeds 
merrily southwards. It is of little use to 
pour indignant complaints into the ear of 
a bewildered commissary of police, or of 
station masters, who shrug their shoulders 
as they remark that little misfortunes 
of this sort happen daily. The higher 
authorities can take no cognisance of thefts 
which may have happened anywhere during 
a transit of six hundred miles, and the 
Olympian calm of the railway directors 
is not to be disturbed by the peevish 
complaints of those who have been 
robbed by their uniformed and salaried 
servants. , 

The truth is, that modern travel, as 
perforce conducted by those who are not 
exceptionally and remarkably rich, has an 
increasing tendency to resolve itself into a 
rush and a scramble. Individuality is 
being stamped out by the Procrustean 
action of a system of wagon-lits, through 
trains, and phalanstére sleeping-cars on 
the Gallicised Pullman principle. There 
was ten times as much liberty with the 
old posting plan, or even with the tardy 
vetturino. These modern systems of 
wholesale travel represent a temporary 
Socialism, in which, as in all communistic 
arrangements, the wishes of the units are 
ignored in the supposed interests of the 
commonweal. 

There are, no doubt, a few privileged 
persons who derive additional advantages 
_ from the recent developments of, and re- 
strictions on, travel. A rich man, half a 
century since, felt that he got his money’s 
worth for his money. He paid largely, 
but the four horses to his carriage, the 
mounted courier spurring furiously in 
front, perhaps the fourgon of heavy 
baggage rumbling on behind, the obse- 
quious host, and the elaborate preparations 
at the hotel, gave him something real and 
tangible for his disbursements. Few 
voyagers now, save kings and crown 
princes, order a special train. There are 
many who could afford it, but they are 
ashamed to ape the ways of royal highnesses, 
and so forego to use the talisman of the 
purse. Baron Rothschild, of Vienna, 
whom we have already mentioned, may 





be taken as a type of those farsighted 
capitalists who have the courage, not of 
their opinions, but of their vast means. 
We cannot all be Rothschilds, but it 
is possible that something better than 
a promiscuous scramble may yet be the 
outcome of the feverish restlessness of 
to-day. 





A LADY’S LIFE IN MANITOBA. 

A GREAT many different people have 
been writing and speaking about Manitoba. 
Delegate farmers have waxed eloquent 
over its resources. Newspaper correspon- 
dents have described its development. 
Land-agents have painted glowing pictures 
of its progressive possibilities in more or 
less veracious pamphlets. For the last 


few years it has become the goal of a large . 


and still increasing band in that wonderful 
Western exodus, which is going on so close 
under our eyes that we hardly recognise 
the greatest national movement of the 
century. And now that tens of thousands 
of young Englishmen are setting their 
faces towards the Canadian North-West, 
I think their mothers and sisters may care 
to read. a plain unvarnished tale of the 
conditions of a settler’s life there, from one 
who is neither special correspondent, nor 
land-agent, nor vagrant politician, but who 
has looked at things with a woman’s eyes, 
and from a woman’s standpoint, during 
the year she has spent on the prairie as a 
settler’s wife. 

My home is a log-house, consisting of 
three rooms. We are about sixty miles 
from Winnipeg, and eighteen miles from 
the nearest railway-station. In winter, 
however—i.e., for six months of the year— 
the snow closes our shorter road, and we 
can only travel along a trail, which is kept 
open by more constant traffic; this makes 
the journey to the station six miles longer, 
or twenty-four miles in all. The nearest 
store is fifteen miles away, but it seldom 
contains what I want, and the next nearest 
store is at the railway-station. Our nearest 
town is Portage La Prairie, but it lies 
farther west, and for practical purposes 
Winnipeg is where we have to go to buy 
an axe or to see a doctor. There is no 
Protestant church within thirty-five miles 
of our house — but we occasionally visit 
a Roman Catholic mission-station about 
fifteen miles away, on the shore of Lake 
Manitoba. I found this settlement a 
curiously interesting place. The local 
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patois is a mixture—one-third French, and 
two-thirds Cree. Round the little wooden 
church are clustered the log-huts of half- 
bred Indian hunters and fishermen. They 
are being slowly tamed and civilised by 
the patient labour and sacrifice of three or 
four mission priests, who spend their lives 
among the hardships of this desolate spot. 
A few traders were almost the only white 
men they saw until last year, when some 
Galway fishermen arrived, sent out under 
Mr. Tuke’s emigration scheme. I am glad 
to say that the priests have gained a great 
hold on the Indians in this our nearest 
village ; and when I have been driving 
there, and heard the mission bell ringing 
for vespers across the prairie, no ecclesias- 
tical difference could hinder my respect 
for this outpost of faith set in the wilder- 
ness.- 

But fifteen miles is too far to go often ; 
indeed, my next-door neighbour, four miles 
away, is not near enough to encourage 
morning calls, And for nearly four months 
last winter I was not well enough to go 
out, and consequently did not see a woman. 
This was not such a loss as it appears. 
The population round us chiefly consists of 
half-breeds and Indians, with a sprinkling 
of English settlers. They are most hospi- 
table, but extremely rough, dirty, and 
uncivilised. Our post-office is four miles 
away, and we can send off and also fetch 
letters once a week. Let me describe 
the interior of this post-office, one day last 
winter when I had occasion to call there. 
The postmaster is a very rough Canadian ; 
his wife is a half-breed, a tall, handsome 
woman. When we drove up she was out 
of doors in the snow, chopping firewood. 
Her lord and master was sitting in his only 
downstairs room, with his feet on the stove 
and a pipe in his mouth. In the same 
room, which was bare of carpet or curtain, 
and contained the family bed, were three 
little children, a boy, aged seven, swearing 
lustily, a girl, about five, sucking - her 
fingers, who began to howl as soon as I 
spoke, and a baby of two years, seated in 
a frying-pan on the floor, engaged in care- 
fully wrapping up its bare feet in a dish- 
cloth. Their mother followed us into the 
house, and promptly seizing the handle of 
the pan, proceeded to eject the baby, and 
to wipe out the pan with the afore-men- 
tioned cloth. Next she broke about a 
dozen eggs into the pan, fried them, and, 
having made tea and produced her solitary 
teaspoon, she invited my husband and 
myself to partake, or, as she phrased it, 





to “sit in” with the family. It is needless 
to add that, after what I had just witnessed, 
I declined the hospitality as-graciously as 
I knew how. This is my nearest female 
neighbour. 

Another interesting house is the home 
of a justice of the peace for the province, 
who is a settler near us. He is a Scotch- 
man, and can quote Alison’s History of 
Europe. His household comprises himself 
and his wife—a half-breed woman—a 
married daughter, her husband and their 
two children, two other grown-up daughters, 
a son of fifteen, another of ten, and two 
young men lodgers. The house is a log 
cabin, and consists simply of one fair- 
sized room. It is scarcely a cause 
for surprise that the whole of this 
family suffered from scarlet-fever last 
spring. The only wonder is that they all 
recovered, 

In such a thinly settled country it is 
naturally very difficult to get any sort of 
female help. Even in Winnipeg servants 
are hard to find, and when found are of 
such temper and quality, that I consider the 
lady most fortunate who can do without 
one. <A friend of mine there paid thirty- 
six pounds a year toa very inferior servant, 
whose husband (an artisan) was besides 
allowed to live with her in the house. 
And I have known this man smoke a 
cigar in the hall with his hat on. 
When his wife left at two days’ notice, he 
explained that he was sorry to inconve- 
nience my friend, as she suited his wife 
very well, but that she (his wife) was 
‘leaving to better herself.” 
to forty pounds is an ordinary salary for a 
domestic servant in Winnipeg. An hotel 
cook expects from sixty to a hundred 
pounds, or more still if the hotel be large. 
Under these circumstances, it is hopeless 
to think of a servant on the prairie, so I 
do the work myself, with occasional mas- 
culine aid. Ihave to make even the bread 
and the butter, and prepare everything 
that is eaten. If I drive twelve miles with 
linen, and again the same distance to fetch 
it home, I can, by dint of great persuasion 
and pretty speeches, occasionally induce a 
half-breed woman to wash it. She charges 
me four shillings a dozen, and sends it 
back clean, certainly, but neither ironed 
nor even folded. So I generally manage, 
by the help of patience and a washing- 
machine, to do everything for myself. We 


have to use the most curious makeshifts- 


in this out-of-the-way land. My bread- 
trencher is a thin section sawn from the 
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middle of a tree, with the bark left on 
round the edge, and the top smoothed with 
sand-paper. My washstand is formed of 
an empty barrel, with boards laid over the 
top, and covered with cretonne. 

Of course, on the prairie we are our own 
landlords, and live rent-free on our own 
homestead. Taxes don’t amount to much, 
and food is no great expense, as game of 
all sorts abounds. Fish, too, is easy: to 
get, as we are not far from Lake Manitoba, 
and in winter we can buy frozen fish from 
the Indians at a trifling cost. Prairie- 
chicken, wild duck, partridge, snipe, and 
plover are very plentiful, and may be had 
for the shooting. When I say that I 
believe there is hardly a fenced farm 
between us and the North Pole, it is plain 
that poaching is an unknown crime. We 
can also trap and snare hares and rabbits, 
and shoot jumping deer occasionally. I 
have tried what was once a favourite old 
English dish—roast bittern—and find it 
beyond praise. Animals of most sorts aré 
in the neighbourhood. We can sit at night 
by the fire and hear a pack of prairie- 
wolves go by in full cry across the snow. 
Timber-wolves are scarcer; black bears 
are scarcer still, though. more than one has 
been tracked and shot within a mile of our 
house, Ihave myself seen where Master 
Bruin had scooped out the ant-hills for his 
dinner the day before. ' 

Then we get far too many skunks, 
besides foxes, badgers, and ermine—which 
make sad work in one’s: pantry—with 
other members of the rat and squirrel 
tribe too numerous to mention. Forty 
miles north and north-west of us, you may 
find moose and elk, and farther still, 
buffalo. We have some very large birds 
of prey. An eagle-hawk shot last summer 


| on the section next ours, measured five 


feet nine inches across the wings. Another 
hawk measured five feet eleven inches, and 
some of the owls are nearly as large. In 
winter jays trouble us a ‘good deal; they 
come just outside the house to peck up 
every stray crumb of food, and make a most 
disagreeable chatter. I have only seen 
three snakes on the prairie—they were of 
the kind called garter-snakes, with beauti- 
fully bright skins. Insects of various kinds 
infest the ground in summer, many like 
our English insects, but some strangers to 
me. 

All the country between us and Win- 
nipeg is flat, and not at all picturesque, 
though by going as far west as Brandon, 
you come to “rolling” prairie. In early 





summer the ground is carpeted with the 
loveliest wild flowers. Weare fortunate in 
having land which is nicely timbered. It 
not only gives us a pleasanter prospect 
than the dreadful monotony of a treeless 
flat, but it also entirely supplies us with 
firing. This is a great consideration in a 
country where wood is often expensive to 
buy, though the climate makes it a prime 
necessity of life. 

And this brings me to speak about my 
experience of the climate of Manitoba. 
The variations of temperature are very 
great. I have seen the thermometer 
stand at one hundred and twenty-five 
degrees inside a tent in summer, and at 
fifty-eight degrees below zero, or ninety 
degrees below freezing point, outside the 
house in winter. Though such figures are 
hardly touched once a year, yet they serve 
to indicate an extraordinary range of tem- 
perature. Such Arctic cold would be un- 
endurable if the air were not so wonder- 
fully dry and clear—and often very still— 
that it does not seem half as cold as it 
really iss I may mention one curious 
instance of this: though I always suffered 
terribly from chilblains in the old country, 
I have never felt the least symptom of one 
in Manitoba. Then the changes of weather 
are not generally very sudden; the heat 
and cold are fairly regular, and in mid- 
seasons the thermometer does not fluctuate 
much. Still, it is not easy for English 
lady readers to imagine the conditions of 
living in such a climate. 

Perhaps a few homely details may best 
serve to illustrate what winter in Manitoba 
means. The snow outside our house was 
from six to ten feet deep, from November 
to April. Travelling on wheels is, of 
course, out of the question, and we always 
used a sleigh. The snow gets caked and 
frozen hard and smooth along the trails, 
and even if, as sometimes happens, the 
horse sinks, and you upset, still a clean 
snow-drift is better than mud to fail on. 
I tried to wear boots last November, and 
one of my feet froze. Moccasins, made by 
Indians of moose-skin, are used instead of 
shoes to cover the feet, which are first 
cased in several pairs of stockings. For 
travelling on foot snow-shoes are best. 
These, too, are of Indian make. They are 
generally flat frames of thin wood—from 
two to six feet long—pointed in front and 
rear, and filled up with interlaced deer- 
sinew. The moccasined foot of the wearer is 
tied on in the middle of the snow-shoe, and 
after a little practice it is‘easy, so equipped, 
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to walk five miles an hour across the snow. 
There is a snow-shoeing club in Winnipeg, 
where the art is taught and practised. 
Mitts supersede gloves during the winter, 
as if the fingers are separated they gene- 
rally freeze. é 
We were forced to melt snow for all the 
water we used last winter. The cold was 
so intense, that when melted snow water 
was poured from the boiler into a pail, and 
taken at once across to the stable, the ice 
on it frequently had to be broken with a 
stick before the cattle could drink ; it froze 
so hard whilst being carried a distance of 
some sixty yards in the open air. My 
husband would sometimes come in from a 
short visit to the stockyard with his nose 


frozen; indeed, it is rather a common. 


sight to see people partly frozen. The 
part affected turns as white as marble, and 
loses all feeling. Unless you see yourself 
in a glass, or are told of it, you are not 
_ conscious of being frozen. , In this plight it 
is best not to go near a fire, as sudden 
thawing is very painful.” People generally 
try friction, rubbing themselves with snow, 
or, better-still, with paraffinoil. Occasionally, 
when one is frozen and far from help, the 
part frozen, if an extremity, will snap off. 
Last year a man living about thirty miles 
from us was told that his ear was frozen ; 
he put up his hand to feel, and the ear 
dropped off inhis hand. Limbs sometimes 
have to be amputated from severe frost- 
bites. My kitten’s ears froze, and broke 
off last winter, and a neighbour’s pony lost 
its ears in the same way. 

I was surprised when I first found the 
mustard freeze in my mustard-pot, which 
stood a foot from the kitchen stove-pipe, 
and two feet above the stove, where there 
was a blazing fire all day and every day 
through the winter. Yet the . mustard 
froze between every meal. Bread froze if 
left for half an hour in a room without a 
fire. I once left a pitcher full of milk in 
the kitchen all night, and next morning on 
trying to move it the pitcher fell to pieces, 
and left the milk standing solid in -its 
place. We could buy frozen milk by the 
pound, frozen so intensely, that when I put 
a lump of it in a tin into the-oven, or on 
the top of the stove, the first part that 
melted would burn to the tin before the 
rest of it had thawed. I managed to melt 
it by first chopping the ice-milk into very 
small pieces. Clothes which had been 
washed froze before I could hang them on 
the line to dry. I used to leave them 
out two or three nights for the snow and 





frost to bleach, and they always needed 
thawing and drying again when they 
were brought indoors. Even after being 
damped and folded they would freeze 
together ; and when I have been ironing 
the top of a pocket-handkerchief, the 
lower part would freeze on to the table, 
which was close by a roaring wood fire. 
Ironing under these conditions is rather 
slow work. 

Such stories must sound almost incredible 
except to those who, like myself, have 
witnessed the facts, though, of course, only 
in the most severe weather. A bearded 
Englishman, who stayed with us last winter, 
was often forced, when he came indoors, to 
thaw the icicles from his moustache, which 
froze to his beard, and hindered him from 
talking tous. A pail of water left in the 
kitchen all night, would freeze solid to the 
bottom before morning. This happened 
every time one was left, for two months. 
It is disappointing to lovers of skating 
that the outdoor ice is completely spoilt 
by snow, which begins to fall as soon 
as the hard frost sets in. Though I 
lived within easy reach of Lake Manitoba, 
which is one hundred and thirty miles 
long, and was frozen hard for six months 
last season, I never once had my skates on. 
There are several coveredrinks in Winnipeg, 
which are flooded, and so renewed every 
night. 

In such a climate everyone who can 
afford it is dressed in fur. Seal, beaver, 
and otter-skins are most fashionable. 
Ordinary people are content with bear, 
racoon, or buffalo. The Winnipeg police- 
men all dress in buffalo coats down to their 
heels in winter, and almost every house 
contains at least one buffalo robe or rug. 
These cost from two to five pounds each, 
and are used for camp-bedding and: 
driving-wraps. The keenest wind cannot 
pierce them. 

Winter is, of course, not equally severe 
thoughout. Part of my description applies 
only to its colder half. But to a woman 
the most trying part of a winter in 
Manitoba is not its severity—for you live 
in a warm house—but its length. Snow 
lay on the ground last season for. six 
months and a half, and the great lakes 
were frozen for the same period. This 
sounds almost unbearably tedious to 
English ears; and one’s eyes grow very 
weary of the bare, blank whiteness, and 
long for something green to look at; yet 


‘the bright, clean, still frosts, with brilliant 


sunshine, ‘ glorious skies, and moonlit, 
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aurora-coloured nights, have great com- 
pensations of their own. A blizzard (ie. 
a strong, keen, bone-piercing storm of 
wind with more or less snow) keeps every- 
one indoors until its rather rare visit is 
over. But in spite of every inconvenience, 
outdoors and indoors, of the winter-time, I 
say deliberately that I would rather pass 
three winters on the prairie in Manitoba 
than one summer. 
During the three summer months the 
scorching heat and occasional parching 
winds might be borne, were it not for 
the terrible plague of mosquitoes which 
infests the whole province—bad in 
towns, but unspeakable on the prairie. 


‘I have sometimes been driving in the 


cool of a summer’s evening —and the 
evenings and nights of the hottest days 
are always deliciously cool—when I could 
not see my pony’s head through the 
dense cloud of mosquitoes which at sun- 
down emerge from the shade where they 
take refuge all day, and almost darken 
the air. They are rather smaller editions 
of our common gnat, but the irritation 
produced by their stings is sometimes 
past endurance. I do not wonder that 
Mr. Archibald Forbes speaks of mosquitoes 
on the Danube, ‘‘ whose size and viciousness 
are only to be found equalled in Manitoba.” 
The implied tribute to our North-Western 


insect is thoroughly deserved. 


I have tried most of the recommended 
remedies without finding anything even 
to alleviate the misery caused by these 
pests. A mixture of castor-oil and tar 
smeared over the body is said to be the 
only sure preventive. This remedy seems 
as bad as the disease, and I have not 
tested it yet, but the consciousness of 
a hundred separate stings on one hand, 
and of a face swollen to double its 
usual size, is enough to make one glad to 
try any prescription whatsoever. 

The first frost kills all the mosquitoes, 


' sand-flies, etc., wholesale, and brings in 


six weeks Indian summer—the loveliest 
weather imaginable, fit for the Valley of 
Avignon or the Lotus Eaters’ Paradise— 
when one’s chief desire is to live con- 
stantly out-of-doors. Heavy rains fall in 
September, but when the: grass dries again, 
and before the snow covers it, prairie fires 
light the country round. If a man throws 
down the match which has lit his pipe, he 
may start a blaze which will run along the 
ground for miles. From our home I have 
counted seven different fires round the 
horizon at once. The first snow stops 





them all for six months till the spring 
thaw. Then, when the dead grass of the 
last autumn has dried in the sun, they are 
as numerous as ever. Great care is needed 
to keep safe the houses, which are all 
built of wood, and thatched with reed or 
shingles, and, in that dry atmosphere, very 
easily catch fire. The best precaution is 
to choose a still, dry day, and yourself to 
burn slowly and carefully a broad belt of 
dry grass all round your homestead ; this 
leaves nothing for succeeding fires to catch, 
and they cannot cross it. 

I have drawn a one-sided picture. Other 
and cleverer persons have told the rest of 
the tale. I need not try and describe over 
again the boundless spaces of prairie soil, 
the rich fertility of the Red River Valley, 
the phenomenal growth of a New England 
in the great North-West. I have tried to 
set down a few of the conditions of living 
in this land of the future. Perhaps I have 
been able to notice some things which 
only a woman’s eye has the power of 
seeing. Certainly I am afraid this paper 
makes too much of the isolation, the hard- 
ship, the climatic difficulties of living on 
the prairie. The isolation, and hardship, 
and climate are not exaggerated, but it is 
not easy to express in words the very great 
counterpoise which helps to make these 
things bearable. There is a freshness, a 
spontaneity, a freedom, an absence of 
convention and constraint, which seem to 
breathe in the bright, clear air of Manitoba. 
The temper and spirit of the place is so 
free, so cheery, so energetic, that it can 
afford to laugh at disagreeables. It may 
be rough, but it is certainly wholesome, 
and coming to it from modern English city 
life is like turning to the Percy Ballads 
after vain attempts to comprehend the 
sonnets of Mr. Rossetti. 

I cannot conclude without testifying of 
the Canadians that they are as kind-hearted 
and hospitable a people as I ever wish 
to meet. - The way in which they welcome 
English settlers, by their efforts to make 
them feel at home, is very pleasing, if not 
always quite successful. I have received 
more kindness from strangers in Canada 
than in any of the other countries where 
I have had opportunity of judging of 
hospitality. 





A DAWN VISION. 


In the dim dawn light, when the air was chill, - 
And all the valleys veiled in silver mists, 

There stood before me, ’neath the paling stars, 

One calm, and strong, and tender, with grand eyes 
Which saw beyond the things of sense and time, 
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And mighty wings that cleft the realms of space 

As the great eagle cleaves the upper air. 

His touch was gentle as the loving hand 

Of a fond mother, and his deep low voice 

Was like a lullaby that soothed and hushed 

Where’er it fell, to glad or dreamless rest. 

His step was noiseless ; brightly o’er his head 

Rested the radiance of triple stars, 

With sapphire, diamond, and ruby light 

Resplendent, and upon his ebon hair 

A coronet of deathless amaranthis. 

He moved amongst vast cities—entering 

The palace and the garret—calm alike 

Amidst the splendour of palatial homes 

And the bare den, unlovely, airless, dark, 

Unfit for aught that claims the right to live. 

He softly entered isolated homes 

In woods, and vales, and plains, and mountain tops, 

And ever from the palace and the hut 

He chose the best and noblest, and the rest 

He heeded not, nor touched. As the pure breath 

Of summer night after the heated air 

Of crowded rooms—as a clear palm-girt pool 

To wanderers in the desert-—as the voice 

Of one we love, and trust, when all our being 

Shrinks back with fear, or quails in agony, 

Was the calm presence of the one who stood 

Before me ‘neath the paling of the stars. 

T laid upon my heart his strong right hand, 

TI looked into his calm and steadfast eyes, 

And gently questioned, saying: ‘‘ Art thou Death ?” 

And he: ‘‘ Not so; Death sweeps with sickle keen 

The harvest field of all material being, 

Save only they, the fittest, whom I claim, 

And claiming, dower with immortality. 

On these he lays no hand for evermore, 

For through the endless zeons they are mine.” 

Then hearing him I loved him, and I said : 

** How knowest thou, ruler great and wonderful, 

Where thou may’st find, and finding, claim thine 
own ?” 

And he made answer : “‘ Wheresoe’er they be, 

Ever upon their heads, their hands, their hearts, 

Radiant or faint, together or apart, 

I see the latent dawning light of stars 

Such as above me in their threefold light 

Do shine eternally. Who has them not 

I leave to the great kindly reaper, Death, 

Throughout all worlds.” Then spake I once 
again : 

** What are the stars of light that mark thine own? 

And who art thou, thus wise and wonderful ?” 

And he: ‘‘ The stars are love, and light, and power, 

And I the Lord and Angel of Transition.” 


OUR SHINING RIVER. 
IL 

AFTER all, Charley Pyecroft’s message 
proved easier to deliver than I had 
expected. Rebecca was partly prepared for 
some revelation of the kind, and: received 
the news of her lover’s folly with courage 
and a sturdy kind of philosophy. ‘‘ Poor 
Charley, he is so easily led away.” This 
was all the girl had to say in way of 
reproach. But why should he avoid her 
on that account? Charley knew well 
enough that he would be welcome to her, 
for all his ill-luck, But when it came to 
the suggestion that as Charley’s only 
chance in life depended on his uncle, and 
that there was nothing left for him but to 
fall in with the family arrangement as to 
marrying his cousin, while Miss Thomas 








would be well rid of such an unsatisfactory 
wooer, to all this Rebecca showed a firm 
front of refusal. At all events she would 
listen to nothing except from Charley’s 
own lips. If he came to her and told her 
that he had repented of his promise to her, 
and had ceased to care for her, then it 
would be a question to her whether she 
should release him, but she declined to 
discuss the matter with anybody else. In 
my heart I felt. that the girl was right, and 
so I undertook to find Charley and bring 
him back. 

“T sha’n’t. be angry with him, and pa 
won't either,” added Rebecca graciously ; 


“and you will both spend the rest of the | 


day with us, and we'll just about enjoy 
ourselves,” 

Appealed to by his daughter, Mr. 
Thomas cordially seconded her invitation. 
He had madeuphis mind, heowned, to spend 
a happy time, and if the Captain—a generic 
title of honour this, I find, up the river, 
without any particular reference to military 
rank—if the Captain, then, and his friend 
chose to join, why, the party would be all 
the merrier. a 

The prospect was not without its attrac- 
tions, but then it was quite evident that 
Mr. Pyecroft was an essential part of the 
programme. If I brought him, I should be 
welcome, to use Mr. Thomas’s expression, 
as the flowers in May, but, otherwise, I 
fancied that I should not be received with 
any enthusiasm. 

It was pleasant to be once more on terra 
firma with the consciousness that the 
disagreeable part of my mission was over, 
and that I was free to enjoy the bright 
day and gay scene without the feeling of 
impending woes. I crossed the bridge, 
now crowded with vehicles and spectators, 
and pursued my way along the towing- 
path towards the island, whose white 
temple was shining in the distance, It 
was the hour when all thoughts were con- 
centrated on luncheon. The boats that 
were moored two or three deep along the 
margin of the river, were nearly all con- 
verted into temporary banqueting - halls, 
where silver cups and huge three-handled 
mugs of brown ware were mantling to the 
brim with the juice of the grape tempered 
with sparkling waters, while “tempting 
displays of every kind of eatable made the 
hungry wayfarer feel still more wolfishly 
inclined. Then the greensward itself was 
almost covered with impromptu tables, and 
under the shade of the trees more elaborate 
boards were spread, where footmen handed 
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round the dishes, and everything was as 


- dull and solemn as in a Belgravian dining- 


room. 
In all this throng, that, however, nowhere 
becomes a crowd, so bountiful is the space 
at everybody’s disposal, it seemed doubtful 
whether I should ever. find my friend. 
Perhaps I was not very anxious to find 
him; anyhow, I strolled up and down 
enjoying the sunshine.and the varied scene 
without seeing a feather of Charley, when 
Suddenly I was accasted by a brightly 
arrayed young man, whom I recognised as 
Rebecca’s brother. 

“Look here, I’ve found Pyecroft ; and I 
want you to tell him we’re waiting lunch 
for him.” 

Young Thomas had identified Pyecroft 
among alot of people who had come down 
from London on a drag, and were pic- 
nicking on the top of it—an unaquatic 
proceeding which seems decidedly repre- 
hensible, suggesting associations of race- 
courses and betting-rings, quite out of 
keeping with the green lawns and shining 
river. 

Master Pyecroft was quaffing champagne- 
cup with his friends in the easy manner of 
one. who hasn’t a care in the world; but 
he came down quickly when I hailed him, 
and walked with me along the river- 
side till we were out of hearing of his 
friends. 

“She is no end of a famous girl, that !” 
he pronounced when he heard my report 
of what had passed. And then, with his 
usual impulsiveness, he rushed for. the 
little dingey that he had left among the 
rushes, and sent us across the river with a 
few strokes of the paddle. 

Rebecca, from her watch-tower on the 
roof of the house-boat, saw us coming. 
She waved a handkerchief, while Charley 
replied by a flourish of his paddle. The 
girl looked radiant, with love and triumph 
in her eyes, as Charley leaped on board. 

“What, you’ve been a-going it again, 
Captain ?” cried Mr. Thomas, shaking his 
head, but grasping Charley warmly by the 
hand. “ Well, never mind, my boy; I 
fancy mother’s got something in the old 
stocking at-home, that perhaps we can 
make it up; only no more of this kind of 
work, don’t you see?” 

_ Charley winced a little under this homely 
little lecture, but Rebecca came to the 
rescue, and carried him off to luncheon. 
The fare was excellent. Thomas, as an 
old caterer, had excelled himself. .The 
good fare and good wine put everybody 





into a good humour, while the river lap- 
ping at our elbows, and the sight of the 
gay carnival on its surface, inspired a 
pleasing kind of enthusiasm. gi 
Why should we return to dusty streets, 
to hot, crowded rooms, and the rattle and 
worry of modern life? To float gently 
down the river from one pleasant stopping- 


place to another would surely be the most 


agreeable way of spending the next few 
weeks. fi 

Even our grey and cautious-looking 
host seemed infected with the general 
enthusiasm. He proposed to have the 
Crab towed higher up the river, when 
the Regatta was over, and moor her 
under the woods below Streatley. He 
knew of famous swims where pike and 
perch were abundant, and where a rod 
more or less would make no difference in 
the abundant sport. 
for those who liked fishing, and a light 
pair-oared boat for the lovers of boating, 
and a canoe for paddling about in, and the 
dingey for ferrying to and fro. 

“*Tf these delights thy soul can move; 

Then come with me and be my love,” 
warbled Rebecca, who had a voice corre- 
sponding -with her physique, powerful, 
flexible, and thrilling. 

“T don’t think we shall get a better 
offer than that, Arthur,” said Charley, 
laughing. 


But although this was all very fine for | 


Charley, I did not much relish my own 
part in the programme, 
Rebecca carried off my friend to a shady 
corner on the roof—nautically, perhaps, it 


is a deck, but from the point of view of every- © 
day life one would call it a roof—anyhow,. |} 


there they sat in a snug corner, fenced off by 


tall fuchsias, pretending totake greatinterest . 


in the races, with one correct card between 
them to peruse, which necessarily brought 
their heads close together, while their hands 
were entwined about a lead-pencil they 
held in common. My less pleasant 
lot was to make conversation with our 
worthy host, and to entertain the stout old 
lady, his worthy spouse. Mr, Thomas, 
however, soon had the field of conversa- 
tion to himself, and presently began to 
wax confidential, as he expatiated upon 
future prospects. 

“Where I look upon it is this,” said 
Mr. Thomas, knocking out the ashes of 
his pipe, and then carefully refilling it. 
“T don’t deny I might have done better 
for Rebecca in a worldly point of view, 
but then there’s a lot in being a gentleman. 


There was a punt: 


For presently . 
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Inever held much to this.Australian scheme, 
and I’m not so sorry that our young squire 
has dropped his money. I'll buy my girl 
a nice little place on the river, where 
Master Charley can have his fishing and 
his shooting in a quiet sort of way, and she 
shall have him as much to herself as a 
little bird in a cage—all tied up, don’t 
‘you see—stric’ly tied up. But what I’m 
ambitious for is my son Albert.” 

This was the youth in radiant garments, 
already brought upon the scene. 

Yes, for Albert,” continued Mr. Thomas 
emphatically, ‘I own I do ambition. I 
mean my Albert to marry old Squire Pye- 
croft’s girl, and take his place among the 
nobs.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, William!” 
here interposed Mrs. Thomas, who had 
before, by nods, and signs, and nudges, 
endeavoured in vain to check her husband’s 
too expansive mood. ‘“ Why, William,” 
she went on, “ Squire Pyecroft hates us all 
like poison.” 

*“ All the better, my dear,” rejoined Mr. 
Thomas,- unabashed but scowling; “for 
that’s just what he has got to take. It’s 
the girl as everything depends upon, and 
she. don’t hate us, never fear. That girl 
has been brought up in stric’ seclusion, as 
you may say, and about the only pleasure 
she’s had has been her little canoe on the 
river. Whence shesees our Albert, who is 
likewise fond of paddling about. And what 
more natural than she should take a fancy 
tohim? So itstrikes me we've got Squire 
Pyecroft pretty straight. Dose number 
one, his nephew marries my girl. Dose 
number two, his daughter marries my boy. 
Which last is a choker.” 

Mr. Thomas here shook his head 
menacingly, and settled himself fiercely in 
his chair, as if challenging all comers to 
dispute his conclusions if they dared. But 
having listened to Mr. Thomas’s conver- 
sation as long as politeness required, I left 
him to the enjoyment of his forecasts of 
the future, and spent the rest of the day in 
more congenial society. 

That evening I was sitting alone in my 
own room, thinking how hot and dreary 
looked the London streets in contrast with 
the cool, inviting river. I seemed to see 
the shining river stretching before me in 
cool, inviting reaches, while the plash of 
oars sounded softly in the air, and there 
was a murmur of waters from the distant 
weir. Nor was I alone, for that moment 
a face fair and candid seemed to smile 
upon me, and eyes dark and lustrous shone 





upon me with that wondrous softness in 
their depths that only love can give. And 
the face I saw was a visionary reproduction 
of the photograph I still carried in my 
pocket, the one I had appropriated which 
belonged to Charley Pyecroft, and which 
represented the features of his cousin. As 
I looked at the photograph in its turn, the 
soft eyes, with the shade of melancholy in 
them, seemed to assume a new expression, 
resembling that of the picture in my mind’s 
eye. I could not aceount for the impres- 
sion that face had made upon me. I grew 
shamefully sentimental over it, and was 
sitting looking at the photograph in a way 
that my friends would have characterised 
as sadly spoony, when the door was thrown 
open, and I had only just time to hide the 
photograph under a book before Charley 
Pyecroft burst in upon me. 

“ Here’s a nice mess I’m in,” he cried, 
flinging himself into an easy-chair by the 
window. “ Everything arranged for a jolly 
time up the river with Rebecca, when I 
get this precious scrawl,” and Charley 
flung a letter to me across the table. 
Charley called it a scrawl, but the writing 
seemed to me remarkably nice, firm, and 
round, but rather difficult to read from the 
letters being all very much alike. I could 
not even make out the signature, but I felt 
sure that the handwriting belonged to the 
girl of the photograph. 


“DEAR Cousin,”—the letter read when 
deciphered,—“ Mamma bids me write, to 
say that we are going to make what 
mademoiselle calls a promenade on the water 
—a nice long one, beginning at the boat- 
house at home, and ending somewhere 
about Windsor. Mother says you must 
come, as she doesn’t feel easy in a boat 
unless there is some skilful person to 
manage it. Also, if you happen to have a 
nice friend, who knows how to row, you 
can bring him with you.. Don’t disappoint 
us, as it will be much nicer if you come. 
Mrs. Boothby descended upon us this 
morning expressly to tell us she had met 
you on your way to Henley. So it is no 
use your writing to say you are ‘out of 
town.’— Your affectionate cousin, 

** CLAUDIA.” 


“ Well,” I observed, looking up from the 
letter, “this is very lucky; you can row 
your cousin about all the morning, and 
when the shades of evening approach, seek 
the shelter of the house-boat, and bask in 
the smiles of Rebecca.” 
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“Don’t be a donkey,” said Charley 
brusquely ; “ you see this is a serious scrape. 
The two parties will surely collide, and 
there will be an explosion prematurely, 
and an unpleasant esclandre.” 

I suggested that the manly course would 
be to write to Uncle Pyecroft, informing 
him of his nephew’s engagement to 
Rebecca, and that, consequently, he could 
not join the party at Charlwood Hall. But 
Charley said that such a course was quite 
out of the question. Rebecca herself did 
not wish their engagement to be known 
at present, and it was of the utmost 
importance that Uncle Pyecroft should be 
kept in a good humour till Charley’s affairs 
were settled. If he were angered he 
would throw the whole estate into 
Chancery, and there would be nothing left 
except for lawyers and creditors; while, if 
the matter were settled in a friendly way, 
there might be a considerable surplus for 
Charley’s benefit. No; he could not afford 
to break altogether with Uncle Pyecroft. 
Hence he must temporise. And that 


brought him to. the object of his visit, | 


which was to persuade me to go down to 
Charlwood Hall in his stead, take the lead 
in the boating-party, and so contrive it — 
nothing could be easier when the leaders 
of each party were acting in concert—that 
the two expeditions should not clash on 
the route. 

Now, this proposal curiously and com- 
pletely chimed in with the object of my 
secret desire. The shining river, those 
deep, translucent eyes, seemed both to 
invite me. If there was anything under- 
hand or unworthy in Charley’s conduct, 
the responsibility did not fall upon me, 
and I certainly should do no harm by 
helping to avoid an unpleasant rencontre. 
And so I agreed to take charge of the Charl- 
wood Hall party if that were agreeable to 
them ; but, not caring to go to the Hall 
as an only half-invited guest, I would go 
down to Lechlade, and stay there, fishing 
and amusing myself as best I could. And 
Charley wrote that night to his aunt 
accordingly, recommending me as a steady 
and skilful pilot, and asking the party 
to pick me up at St. John’s Lock, which 
is the first lock on the river, while 
he excused his own absence on the ground 
of engagements that could not be post- 
poned. 

Charley slept at my rooms that night, 
‘and we started together next morning 
from Paddington, but he left me at one of 
the riverside stations to join the Thomases, 





and I journeyed on from Oxford with only 
chance companions by the quiet little 
single line that travels on through Witney 
to Fairford. It was the very prime of 
summer time, with a haze of soft luxurious 
heat over everything; the very name of 
Witney, suggestive of blankets and great- 
coats, seemed to intensify the feeling of 
heat, but all we saw of it was its fine old 
church among the elm- trees, with the 
broad walk from the station that leads 
past it to the town. Before we started 
again, quite a respectable procession of 
passengers could be seen marching along 
towards the church, apparently in response 
to the soft invitation of the bells. But 
this was no doubt an optical delusion. 
Everything about gave the impression of 
richness and plenty: the trees in full foliage, 
the cows lazily munching under their 
shade, the great cocks of hay, and the 
meadows newly shorn, and yet promising 
an abundant aftermath, while wild flowers 
grew luxuriantly on every bank, and the 
flower-beds' at the stations were covered 
with luxuriant growth, borne down by rich 
blossoms. Then there was a delicious 
scent in the air combined of the fragrance 
of flowers and the scent of new milk and 
fresh-mown hay, and the little train as it 
meandered through the country seemed to 
brush against the hedgerows, and whisk 
among the branches of the trees. There 
was Bampton, where we stopped right in 
the fields among the hay, and Alvescot, 
known as Alscot, still among the fields, 
with a farmhouse peeping from the trees 
here and there; but these are cornfields 
now, and for a time we quit the jocund 
pastures for the toil and anxiety of the 
arable plains. But here is plenty too, and 
beauty in the great fields of grain, with the 
wheat in flower, and the stalks with a rich 
purple hue seen in the mass, all redolent 
with health and plenty. 

And then comes Lechlade station, still 
among the fields, with a white, dusty road 
running through them, and a little omnibus 
waiting outside the station rather for the 
honour of the thing than in any expec- 
tation of passengers. 

The arid, dusty road presently becomes 
cool and pleasant under the shadow of 
trees, with glimpses between of the grey 
old manor house, solid and square, with 
presently a twisted iron gate leading to a 
cool avenue where an old woman sits rest- 
ing in the shade. And then comes the 
street of the town, the quiet old-world 
little town, with its old inn that dates 
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from the Tudors, and its New Inn, at 
least a couple of centuries old. The lost 
footsteps of all these years have worn the 
roadway into a hollow, which gives the 
footpath on each side an air of dignity and 
elevation. The street widens out into 
something like a market-place, from which 
another thoroughfare issues at right angles, 
or, perhaps, it may be the same street 
which has taken a sudden twist, and in the 
angle is the churchyard-gate, with the tall 
spire rising above the trees. Then there 
are lanes running out here and there, with 
cottages on either hand, lanes that end in 
stiles and field-paths, or perhaps bring 
you by a sudden turn to the dusty road 
again, and here and there a pleasant 
country house, showing in an unexpected 
nook, with trim lawn and gay flower-beds 
—just such a snug retreat as our friend of 
the Crab and Flower-pot has found for 
himself hereabouts. 

The first thing to be done is to find 
quarters for the night, and the buxom 
landlady of the inn trips in front of me, 
and leads the way to a big, half-empty 
room, with traces of former decorations 
on the wall, which suggest that this was 
once upon a time the assembly-room of the 
place. ~ Now there are long tables set on 
trestles, and a few sheaves of long pipes 
disposed here and there, suggesting rent- 
dinners and club meetings, and perhaps the 
sitting of the court-leet. Butit is not here 
among these tables and benches that it is 
proposed that I should sleep, but in a snug 
little chamber beyond, where a funereal 
four-post bedstead is awaiting me, with 
dark moreen hangings, and a feather-bed 
in which one sinks to unknown depths. 
The windows look out upon the village 
street, which’is rather reassuring, for the 
thought is something appalling of, being cut 
off from the rest of the living world by the 
space of that big, half-empty hall, which 
must look ghostly enough by night, with 
its suggestions of past times in its tarnished 
sconces—a room that may have shaken 
beneath the feet of dancers, and echoed to 
the strains of music long ago, while 
dancers and musicians are now sleeping 
quietly enough under the churchyard sod. 
At Christmas-time, indeed, in the long 
winter nights, when the echoes of old 
festivities might float about the place, it 
would be eerie enough to sleep alongside 
that big room; but now, when twilight 
passed without a break of darkness into 
dawn, the ghostly merrymakers would 
hardly put in an appearance. 





And this question settled, I was anxious 
to have a look at the river. We had lost 
sight of the Thames at Oxford, and had 
seen no sign of it since; and here was a 
solid, dry-looking place, with none of the 
appearance of a riverside place. 

‘Which is the way to the river, my 
lad?” I ask of a white-headed boy who is 
sunning himself about the inn gateway. 

* The river—which river ¢” repeats the 
lad in bewilderment. 

“Ts there more than one river about 
here, then ?” 

The lad reflectively says : “ Nao, a’ don’t 
think so.” 

But the river is not far off, after all—a 
placid, unobtrusive little river, with deep 
sedgy banks. There is the high-arched 
bridge, on the steep crown of which is at 
this moment, as it seems, perilously perched 
a huge load of hay, rising high against the 


sky. There is no wider horizon than this, 


the high-crowned bridge, the load of hay, 
and some deserted-looking buildings on 
either hand ; but presently, with much whip- 
cracking and gee-woaing, the load of hay 
is trundled out of the.way, and from the 
top of the bridge we get a view of the wide 
breadth of river meadows. and low-lying 
lands, with a range of hills in the hazy 
distanée. The river ripples tranquilly 
below, with no sign of boat or sail on its 
surface. 

Everywhere is heard the clanking of 
whetstones and scythes, and the swish of 
the scythe-blade among the grass. People 
are making hay while the sun shines, and 
in hot haste, for a storm may bring a flood, 
and a flood may carry off all the haycocks, 
and spread them, damaged and worthless, 
on other people’s meadows. 

It is pleasant to sit by the margin of the 
river on a wisp of dried sedge, and smoke 
a pipe while appreciating all this busy stir 
of the haymakers. Above stretches the 
wide arch of the handsome bridge, a world 
too wide, it seems, for the shrunken bed of 
the little river. But the relieving arches 
pierced in the massive haunches of the 
bridge tell another tale, a tale of heavy 
floods, and wild rushes of sullen muddy 
waters over the sunken meadows. 

But all is bright enough now, the sun 
beating fiercely down upon the haymakers. 
Only the bridge looked cool, casting its 
deep shadow upon: the waters, while 
through the archway you saw the old 
deserted wharves and the little riverside 
settlement, that had once been the head 
of the navigation in these parts, with, 
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once upon a time, its cluster of barges lying 
there, and a stir of loading and unloading, 
but all now silent and deserted, and the 


| weedy bed of the river hardly ever disturbed 


by a passing keel. 

Hot as it is, the heat is more endurable 
by the river-bank, where there are cool 
reflections, and sometimes refreshing 
splashes, where some wary old fish takes 
timely notiee of an approaching intruder, 
and the dragon-flies flit sparkling here and 
there. And now over a pleasant reach of 
the river shows the quiet town, the tall 
church-spire, and buildings scattered about 
among the foliage. Here, too, enters a 
little stream—the Leach, no doubt—which 
gives its name to the town, and to many 
other settlements on its course, and that, 
topographical books say, falls into the 
Thames. But “falls” is not the word; 
say, rather, glides, without fuss or bother, 
into an imperceptible junction. 

Strolling farther along the banks of the 
river, I come presently upon the lock—a 


modest little wooden lock, with a nice little. 


cottage belonging to it, where hens are 
clucking and broods of young chickens and 
ducklings are basking in the sunshine. 
Below there is a fine collection of water- 
weeds growing in placid security in what 
should be the navigable channel. I am 
beginning to disbelieve in the boat that is 
said to be coming down from Charlwood 
Hall, having seen no sign of navigation as 
yet, except, by the way, an old punt that 
the haymakers have put in requisition to 
ferry their supplies across the river. But 
the healthy-looking young woman who 
comes out to feed the chickens assures me 
that boats do pass up and down at times. 
But this is “the highest lock on the 
river, the young henwife reminds me, 
and there is more traffic, no doubt, lower 
down. 

A little farther on the road is reached, 
which crosses the river by a wooden 
bridge ; and here by good luck under the 
shadow of overhanging trees stands a 
pretty little inn, under the sign of The 
Trout. For the heat and the sight of 
all this haymaking work has caused a 
wondrous thirst. The open door leads 
into a homely room, with settles round 
about it, where two or three sunburnt 
labourers are sitting over their mugs of 
ale. The window looks upon a cool 
and pleasant backwater, where a punt and 
a boat or two are lying moored. The 
labourers soon move off, for time is worth 
money in haymaking, and they are replaced 





by others, who bring their mid-day meal in 
a pocket-handkerchief and spread it upon 
the oaken table. But one of the guests 
remains all the time, and is an object of a 
good deal of interest to the rest, for he is 
deaf and dumb, it seems, and the labourers 
have many words to say in pity of his con- 
dition. Nor are they content with words 
only—a drink out of the mug of beer, a 
hunk of the bread-and-cheese, a slice of the 
homely meat-pie, are offered and accepted. _ 
One knowing youth is able to talk a little 
with his fingers, and his communications 
with the deaf-mute are looked upon with 
something like awe and wonder. 

Then there are fishermen haunting the 
place, whose talk beguiles the sultry hours, 
and, when the worst of the heat is over, a 
shorter way back is discovered across the 
fields, a walk that leads past the schools, 
where a joyous rout of children are just 
issuing forth, and across the churchyard, 
where the sexton has just finished scoop- 
ing out a deep and roomy grave. And 
arriving at the inn, with thoughts of 
the possibilities of dinner, I discover a 
groom and dogcart, with an old thorough- 
bred in the shafts, standing at the door, | 
and am told that a gentleman is waiting to 
see me. It is Uncle Pyecroft, no doubt, 
who has lost no time, it seems, in honouring 
his nephew’s introduction. 
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BY ELEANOR ©. PRICE. 

CHAPTER XXVI. GERALD’S LETTER. 

THUS everybody who knew of Theo’s 
engagement knew also that it had come to 
a sudden end; and the last to know this 
was herself. 

Lady Redeliff chose to stay on a few 
days at Locarno; she found the hotel 
cheap and comfortable. Theo liked 
this arrangement, for she was very fond 
of Locarno. It might not have the fairy 
beauty, the wide expanse of brilliant 
water, the shadowy distance, of Baveno 
and other places on the lakes, but it was 
wild, and interesting, and picturesque, and 
less evenly civilised than those pet haunts 
of the English. . 

Theo loved it, and thought it quite 
beautiful, but association was everything 
with her. During the next few days she 
found that she could not even bear Combe’s 
company in her walks; it was necessary 
to be alone. 

Lady Redcliff was very quiet, and did 
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not say much about this. Theo rambled 
along the sides of the vine-terraced hills, 
smiled and spoke to the women laden with 
their baskets, made friends with the goats, 
sketched, gathered wild-flowers. She 
spent a good deal of her time in the 
loggia of the convent, dreaming idly in the 
sunshine ; sometimes she would stray into 
the gaudy little church, and sit there in the 
shade and coolness. A peasant woman 
might come in to say her prayers, a monk 
might move about for a few minutes in the 
sanctuary. 

Theo’s favourite corner was near a 
side altar, where there was a large modern 
picture of the Entombment of Our Lord. 
The faces were pale, the colour and feeling 
of the picture were solemn and quiet. It 
was a restful, comforting picture to look 
at, up there in the intense stillness of the 
church. 

Theo did not know that she wanted 
comforting; her whole heart was full of 
the happy triumph of her love for Gerald, 
and yet there was a strange sadness at the 
root of things. Her grandmother was 
very cold to her ; the first anger seemed to 
have changed into indifference. She felt 
keenly that she had no one but Gerald in 
the world ; she wondered if he knew that 
as well as she did ; she wondered how she 
could have let him go away so soon, when 
they had so many, many things to say to 
each other. 

She went out of the church into the 
little gallery, where she and Gerald had 
stood that day, and leaned both her hands 
hard upon the warm stones of the parapet, 
and thought for a moment whether it had 
been wrong and selfish to call him back 
when he was going. 

“No, I could not have done anything 
else,” she said to herself, as she flushed 
/ and smiled at the remembrance. 

The nightingales were singing, and the 
masses of pink flowers blooming sweetly 
in the sunshine. Theo thought she would 
go back and write to him; perhaps—yes, 
surely, she would find a letter waiting for 
her. He had written from London, but 
that was not in answer to hers; the letter 
was perfect in its way, however, and she 
took it out and read it once more as she 
crossed the lonely loggia, and went down 
the worn old steps. When she reached 
the foot of the ascent, where the Madonna 
is painted on the wall, something seemed 
to persuade her to stay out a little longer, 
and instead of going on to the hotel, she 
turned the other way into the square 





where the large church stands ; its bells 
were now ringing for a funeral, and a 
little crowd had gathered to see the 
procession pass. Slowly the long string 
of people came winding up the narrow 
street, a band playing a march, priests, 
banners, children of the choir ; the coffin 
was that of a little child, and was followed 
by children dressed in white and flowers ; 
then the long lines of lighted candles 
flickered in the daylight, and shone like 
red sparks as they passed on into the 
gloom of the church. Last of the pro- 
cession came a dog, walking with his head 
and tail down. 

Theo followed them to the church door, 
and stood looking in for a few minutes, 
while the service went on; but presently 
she shivered all over, and turned away and 
walked quickly back to the hotel. 

When she reached her room she found 
Gerald’s letter there upon the table. She 
read it several times through before she 
understood it in the least. Gerald said 
that he was miserable, that he found he 


had made a terrible mistake, that it was 


impossible they should ever marry, and 
that, therefore, she was-free, and he could 
only ask her to forget him. He told her 
that he had had an appointment offered 
him in South Africa, and should go out 
there as soon as he could, not that it 
mattered the least what became of him, 
but it was not possible for him to stay in 
England. 

“One can bear anything but disgrace,” 
he said. “I knew it was selfish to tell 
you at all, but I thought I could work for 
you, and you will believe that I had not 
the remotest idea of the discovery that was 
in store for me. If youcare to know more, 
will you ask Lady Redcliff?. She can tell 

ou.” 

“What does he mean?” said Theo, 
and she laid down her face on the letter. 

The next moment she looked up, for 
Lady Redcliff came into the room, and she. 
said to her, in a low, puzzled voice : 

“ What does he mean ?” 


“He has come to his senses. I’m glad 
of it,” said Lady Redcliff. ‘“ He will get 
on much better without you. He has 


written me a very sensible letter.” 

She held it out, and Theo took it from 
her, but the words swam in a mist before 
her eyes. 

“What does he mean?” she said again. 
“What does he mean about disgrace ?” 

‘* He understands that we don’t want to 
be connected with swindlers, however 
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charming they may be,” said Lady Redcliff. 
“Give me my letter, I'll read it to you; 
and don’t stare like a madwoman. 


«¢DeAR LADY REDCLIFF,~You were 
right in thinking that I was perfectly 
ignorant of what you tell me. I shall, of 
course, do as you wish, and you and yours 
will never be troubled with me again.— 
Yours faithfully, GERALD. FANE.’ 


“T call that very much to the purpose,” 

she went on. ‘‘The Fanes have plenty of 

ride. I knewI might safely reckon on 
that, at least.” 

Theo’s senses were coming back to her 
now. 

“Do you mean that this is your doing ?” 
she said very quietly. 

“ Whose doing should it be?” said Lady 
Redcliff. “If any one has a right to 
interfere, to stop you from jumping over a 
precipice, I suppose I am the person. You 
wouldn’t listen to me, so I was obliged to 
write to Mr. Fane.” 

“ And you told him y 

“T told him that nice story you told me, 
about his brother and your uncle. He has 
more sense of honour, you see, than you 
have. You thought nothing of it; he is 
not so unnatural.” 

“And did you tell him that I. know it 
—that you heard it from me?” said 
Theo. 

“No, I did not.” 

‘‘Oh, grandmamma, I shall never trust 
you again. What have you done !—what 
could that matter !—what have you done ?” 
said Theo, and she hid her face on Gerald’s 
letter again. 

Her grandmother sat down and looked 
at her with an expression of mocking 
amusement; but there was something 
serious underneath. The girl looked as if 
her spirit was broken; she had laid her 
beautiful head down, as if in despair. It 
seemed as if Lady Redclifi’s letter to 
Gerald had indeed brought her an easy 
triumph. But Lady Redcliff knew Theo 
too well to feel sure of that. 

“What have I done? That is a funny 
question. I have done the best I could 
for you, child,” she said ; “saved you from 
your own insanity.” 

“Do you think so?” said Theo, sud- 
denly lifting her head. Her eyes were 
brilliant ; there were no tears in them, no 
softness, but the flame that her grand- 
mother used to like was burning there. 
“Do you really think you have saved me?” 








she said. - ‘Do you think I am going to 
give him up so easily ?” 

“He has given you up easily enough,” 
said Lady Redcliff coolly. ‘A most 
manageable young man. I believe he is 
rather glad to be free.” 

“Read that, then,” said Theo, flushing 
crimson, and giving her Gerald’s letter. 

Lady Redcliff put on her spectacles, 


turned to the window, and read the letter. 


carefully through. Her manner was very 
calm and deliberate, but she could not 
control her hands, which shook so that 
the paper rustled, and she had to lay it 
down on the arm of her chair. 

“T don’t see much feeling in that; he 
says no more than he is obliged to say,” 
she remarked, quietly handing the letter 
back to Theo. ‘ You are beyond him; he 
doesn’t understand your ways; he would 
get on better with some second-rate 
flirt—some shopkeeper’s daughter. Going 
out to Africa! What excellent news! 
Let him go, and marry some rich blacka- 
moor. Don’t think about him any more, 
Theo.” 

“You are talking nonsense, and con- 
tradicting yourself ; you don’t mean what 
you are saying,” said Theo, looking at her. 
“You said just now that he was proud, 
like all the Fanes.. So he is; prouder than 
anyone I know. You have not the faintest 
idea of his character.” 

* Who is contradicting herself now?” 
said Lady Redcliff, with a short laugh. 
“Pride is a very fine excuse. A man 
might love you better than his pride.” 

“He does,” said Theo, with sudden 
passion. 2 

“ Does he?” said Lady Redcliff. 

“ He has done what you made him do, 
and now you are not satisfied !” 

“Oh yes, I am,” said Lady Redcliff ; 
“ but. I don’t like him any better for it, nor 
do you. What authority had I over him? I 
simply said that I would not consent, ex- 
pressed my surprise at his having asked 
you, told him that story, and advised him 
to put an end to the thing. He has 
certainly behaved like a very good. boy, 
and will meet with his reward some day, 
no doubt.” 

* Perhaps you thought you were doing 
right,” said Theo dreamily, laying her head 
down on her hands again. “I shall go 
mad, or my heart is broken, or something. 
Africa! 1 wish I could die.” 

“Oh, nonsense! don’t pretend to be a 
worse fool than you are,” said Lady Redcliff 
angrily, watching her with cat-like sharp- 
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ness. ‘Are you the first girl who has 
been prevented from marrying a beggar ? 
and do girls like that generally die? No, 
my dear, they live to marry rich men. A 
couple of years hence you will be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

‘“T am ashamed of myself now,” said 
Theo. “I am going to write to Mr. Fane, 


.and tell him that I knew it all along, and 


it is nothing—nothing to me. Will you 
go away now, please. I must write at 
once, or I shall not have time.” 

Lady Redcliff got up and walked: across 

the room. When she came near the door 
she stopped, and said very gravely : 
. “The man has done quite right, Theo. 
He could only set you free. I tell you, 
under the circumstances, there was nothing 
else he could do. I knew he was ignorant, 
aud I knew you were a fool. I took the 
only means I had to put an end to a great 
piece of madness. To tell you the truth, 
I think Gerald Fane has behaved well, and 
I respect him for it. But I shall not 
respect you if you degrade yourself by 
trying to bring the thing on again.” 

Theo gave her grandmother a quick 
glance, and looked away again, that brown 
flame shining in her eyes. She shook 
her head impatiently. 

‘““You need not be afraid,” she said. 
“ But I must tell him what I think about 
it,” and she took some paper and began to 
write in a great hurry. 

Later in the day, Lady Redcliff was 
pacing about in the hall, an amusement 
she was fond of, rather to the distress of 
other people in the hotel, who shrank 
from her instinctively. She saw Combe 
coming downstairs with a letter in her 
hand, and going towards the letter-box. 
She walked slowly forward and intercepted 
her. 

«Give me that letter, Combe,” she 
sajd. 

Combe hesitated a moment, but though 
she was 4 sturdy woman, she did not dare 
to disobey Lady Redcliff. 

** Ah,” said her ladyship, looking at the 
address, “I thought so. Now, Combe, I 
am going to take you into my confidence. 
I dare say you had plenty of love-affairs 
when you were young.” 

Combe grinned faintly, and stared in a 
sort of consternation. A sensible, strong- 
minded woman by nature, Lady Redclifi’s 
black eyes, sharp tongue, and hard resolute 
manner had the effect of making her feel 
herself a helpless idiot. She used some- 
times to laugh at Sparrow’s tremblings, 





but in Sparrow’s place she would have 


been almost as bad. 

“No doubt you managed your affairs 
better than your mistress does hers,” said 
Lady Redcliff. ‘She has got herself into 
a horrid scrape. You know whom I mean; 
you see the address on this letter?” 

Combe stammered and turned red ; she 
couldn’t say, she was sure—— 

“Well, this gentleman’s relations are 
dishonest people; he is going to Africa; 
and there is no madness that Miss Theodosia 
is not capable of. - I’ve no doubt that in 
this letter she is proposing to go with him. 
She would die of fever, or be eaten by 
savages. Being her grandmother, it is my 
duty to prevent it, therefore, you see, 
Combe——” and she tore the letter into 
three or four pieces. ‘I have not read it, 
I have simply destroyed it. And now, if 
you are a trustworthy person, you will not 
tell: her what I have done. Because, if 
you do, she will immediately write to him 
again. Do you see?” 

Combe looked horribly puzzled and dis- 
tressed. 

“Yes, my lady,” she said, ‘but I don’t 
know, I’m sure; Miss Theo gave me the 
letter to post.” 

“Don’t be a fool!” said Lady Redcliff 
coolly. “If she asks you about it, you 
must tell a lie, just for once in your life— 
of course you never did such a thing before 
—but she is a baby, and babies must be 
deceived for their good. If it ever comes 
out, you may put all the blame upon me.”. 

Then Lady Redcliff laughed, and walked 
away to the reading-room, with the scraps of 
Theo’s poor letter crumpled up in her hand. 

She made her way past two or three 
chilly people who were sitting by the fire, 
and dropped those bits of paper between 
the burning logs. She stood for a moment 
watching them as they flamed, with a 
mischievous smile on her withered face. 
A man who was sitting there said after- 
wards to his wife that she was just like a 
little old evil spirit. 

After Theo had written that letter to 
Gerald she became outwardly much calmer. 
The thing was out of her own hands now. 
She had told him that his brother’s past 
doings could never make any difference to 
her ; had asked him whether it was really 
necessary for him to go to Africa; had, 
altogether, written him a letter like her- 
self, frank, and generous, and gentle, which 
would have made him happy if he had 
received. it. She had nothing to do now 
but wait for his answer. 
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For the next few days she occupied 
herself as she had done before, in wander- 
ing about the hills. Sometimes she made 
excursions to distant valleys, wild and 
lonely, where streams of brilliant blue- 
green water came foaming down from the 
heart of the mountains. On these longer 
expeditions she took Combe with her, but 
Combe appeared to be tired of Locarno, 
and sick of scenery ; her looks and manners 
were so dismal that Theo would certainly 
have asked what was the matter, if she 
had not herself been lost in a land of 
dreams. Lady Redcliff was kind—kinder 
than she had been before Gerald’s letter 
came; she even asked Theo what she 
thought about going on to Baveno, and 
consented without grumbling when the 
girl said she would rather stay where she 
As the days passed on, she began to 
be anxious and uneasy, for no letter came 
from Gerald. She said nothing, and did 
not write to him again; but she spent 
more and more time at her convent of the 
Sasso, lingering so long each day in the 
church, with her head bowed on her 
hands, that the old monk who crept in and 
out thought she was a devout Catholic in 
trouble, and one day spoke to her. She 
looked up. at him, smiling sadly, and 
shaking her head. He understood, smiled 
too, and left her with a muttered apology. 
They exchanged friendly greetings several 
times afterwards. 

Theo had another friend on the hills, a 
good Swiss woman, who had cows and a 
vineyard of her own. She and Gerald had 
wandered so far that morning in the only 
walk they took together. They had strolled 
on between the vineyards, along the narrow 
terraced paths, green, and sprinkled with 
wild flowers, in the dew and shadows of 
morning. They had found their way into 
her bright, budding vineyard, just as the 
sun was beginning to shine hotly over the 
hills, and she had met them with courteous 
smiles, and had asked them into her house 
to rest, and had given them bowls of new 
milk in a high little room with red leather 
furniture, and a balcony looking down over 
the lake, whose veil of mist was just rolling 
away. It was impossible to forget that 
exyuisite morning, the feeling of wild 
freedom, of a happiness beyond earth, 
mixed with the strange new shyness which 
made -the kind woman’s mouth curl with 
smiles as she brought them in the milk and 
asked them little questions. Then the 
small, laughing argument they had about 
paying her, and her refusal to take even a 





franc, and her politeness in escorting them 
to the end of the vineyard, and pointing 
out the shortest way back to Locarno, 
before they shook hands. with her and 
parted ! RF 

“You. will come and see me again?” 
said she. 

“TI shall be very glad,” said Theo; 
« Dut——” 

‘“‘T am going back to England this very 
day, madame,” said Gerald in a melan- 
choly tone. 

** Ah, quel malheur !” cried the friendly 
woman, clasping her hands together. 

Theo had been to see her once or twice 
since then, and on her last afternoon at 
Locarno—but. she did not know it was 
that— she went ouce more. The good 
Swiss was full of sympathy, and much too 
well-bred to show her curiosity, but she 
wondered why the pretty Englishwoman 
was so very, very sad. 

When Theo said good-bye to her at 
the entrance of the vineyard, she put 
her head a little on one side, and asked, 
with an irresistible smile in her dark 
eyes: ° 

“ And how is monsieur ?” 

Theo was not at all angry, but looked at 
her with a feeling of sudden tears. 

“JT don’t know,” she said in a low 
voice. .“‘I have not had a letter for some 
days.” 

“Ah, is it possible?” murmured her 
friend; and she took Theo’s hand and 
stroked it gently. ‘Ah, these men!” she 
sighed. 

“Tt is no fault of his,” said Theo 
quickly. 

“Very well ; then it does not matter. 
If all is right between you, all will be well 


‘some day.” 


Theo felt that her cheeks were burning 
as she walked away along the narrow green 
path back towards the Madonna del Sasso, 
where she was going to spend half an 
hour on her way home; but there was 
something very sweet in the friendliness of 
this gentle foreigner. 

The half-hour lengthened itself into an 
hour, for the church and the old loggia 
had never been so still, so peaceful, so 
comforting as they were that afternoon ; 
the leaves and flowers were brighter, the 
distant colours more lovely, the song of 
the birds more strangely thrilling. Theo 
felt as if she could hardly bear to go 
away. - 

“Tt is like leaving peace behind,” she 
said to herself as she left it at last. And 
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then the thought, “There may be a | 
letter,” quickened her steps down the stony | 
way. 

There was a letter, but not from him. | 
It was dated from a street in Kensington : | 


*“ My DEAR MisS MEYNELL,—You said | 


I might write to you when I was in trouble, 
and I am in very great trouble now, and it 
is all about you. At least, it is about 
Gerald, too, for he sailed this morning for 
Cape Town, and I know he expected a 
letter from you before he went, and did 
not get one, so he went away very unhappy. 
It has all been so dreadfully sudden, and I 
can’t bear these changes. On our journey 
home he told me something about you that 
I could not believe for joy, and now he 
says it is never to be, but he would not 
explain anything. One of these men 
wanted him to take his place and go out at 
once, and he said it was best for him to go. 
Next week I am to go back to Mrs. Keene’s, 
the school where I was before, and to live 
there for the present. Gerald settled all 
that before he sailed. Iam sure you would 
have written if you had known how 
miserable he was. Everything seems too 
lonely and dreadful; it is almost worse 
than being abroad, but I hope I have not 
done wrong in telling you all this. Please 
write to me if I have not offended you. 
—With my love, your ever affectionate 
“Apa FANE.” 


After she had read this letter, Theo sat 
quite still for a few minutes, gazing out of | 
the window. Then she turned to Combe, 
who happened to be there, and said in a 
low, tired voice : 

“Combe, do you remember posting a 
letter for me a few days ago—I forget 
which day—a letter addressed to Mr. Fane? 
Yes, I know you posted it; I sent you 
downstairs with it. It must have gone 
wrong at the other end.” 

“Well, Miss Theo,” began Combe, and 
then she coughed and hesitated. 

“IT know you did,” said Theo. “It 
doesn’t matter. Do you know that I am 
engaged to him?” 

Combe choked again. 

“ Of course you suspected it,” said Theo 
calmly. “It is a pity about this letter. He 
has sailed for Africa, and I wrote it on 
purpose to stop him.” 

Her quietness, a kind of pale despair, 
was so much more touching than any anger 
or excitement, that Combe was seized with 


across the room, flung herself on her knees 
by Theo, and with sobs and tears told her 
all the truth. 
“Poor old Combe!” said Theo, when 
she understood, and she gave her hand to 
| the old nurse, who kissed it and wetted it 
'with tears. ‘ Don’t mind so much, It 
was grandmamma’s doing, not yours; you 
couldn’t very easily disobey her. Now stop 
crying, and begin to pack as fast as you 
can ; you and I will start by the first train 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Indeed, I’m glad and thankful to hear 
it,” sobbed Combe. 

Theo left her to recover herself, and went 
to her grandmother’s room. Lady Redcliff, 
who was reading in the window, looked up 
carelessly, but Theo’s face immediately 
fixed her attention. 

“Good gracious! who’s dead now?” she 
exclaimed. 

“T came to say good-bye to you,” said 
Theo, standing near thedoor. “I am not 
coming down to dinner, and Combe and I 
will start for England by the first train 
to-morrow.” : 

‘“‘ What new freak is this, pray ? ” 

‘*T find that I shall never have an answer 
to my letter—my letter, that I wrote to 
Mr. Fane the other day,” said Theo. 
“And so it is good-bye for ever, grand- 
mamma !” 

“Dear me, what a tragedy queen!” 
said Lady Redeliff. “Good-bye for ever! 
Certainly, and with the greatest relief on 
my part. Since you came to live with me, 
I have not known a moment’s peace. Your 
friendships and your love-afifairs—well, I 
suppose I shall see your marriage in the 
Times next week, so pray don’t trouble 
yourself to write and announce it.” , 

Theo stood still for a moment, looking 
at her. 

“Go, please. You are an ungrateful, 
unnatural girl, and I hope I shalt never see 
you again,” said the old woman. ‘‘Do you 
hear ?—go.” 

And so, without another word, Theo left 
her. 

NOW READY, 
THE 
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an agony of repentance. She bounced 
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